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EDITORIAL. 


Tuer triumph of shattering a false worshiper’s idol is far 
less than that of so enlightening him that he shall himself 
voluntarily take it down. 


Any one having extra copies of Uniry for May 19 and 
July 7, 1888, will confer a favor upon the senior editor by 
sending them to his study, 8939 Langley avenue, Chicago. 


A BROTHER from the far East, well known and much re- 
spected, writes us: “I determined to have a character- 
church if the membership would only fill an omnibus. Why 
do the sons and daughters of the Lord God glorify labels, 


trade-marks and formulas instead of the precious contents | 


of righteousness ?” 


From Minneapolis comes a report which will interest the 
advocates of manual training. A contracting carpenter em- 
ployed thirty-five boys who had been trained in the in- 
dustrial classes of the city at $1.75 a day. At the end of 
the vacation he testified that he was highly pleased with 
the skill and care of the boys in handling their tools, and 
with their agility and faithfulness, adding that he had never 
had workmen who gave better satisfaction, and that he 
would agree to employ at the same wages all the boys the 
school could supply. 


In THE death of George H. French, the Davenport Society 
has lost one of its early and prominent members. Mr. French 
cast his influence with the society at a time when it greatly 
needed such help. During all the subsequent years he has 
been one of its generous supporters. Not only will the so- 


ciety miss his helping hand, but his death is a great loss to 


the whole city. In everything that pertained to its advance- 
ment in a material or intellectual way, Mr. French was 
always a foremost man. Of him in as large a measure as 
of any citizen who has dwelt here within the last thirty 
years, it can be said that the city is his monument. 


We fail often in outward success in our churches and in 
various fields of effort because we do not study the charac- 
ter of*our material, as the progressive farmer studies the 
needs of his soil in different fields. One piece of land lacks 
nitrates; another phosphates. ‘The children of this world 
are more wide-awake than the children of light. A com- 
mercial traveller the other day showed how opposite were 
the methods successful among the slow country store- 
keepers of Vermont and the lively business houses of a 
busy city. To introduce his wares in the one place he had 
to talk a day at a time before mentioning his business ; in 


ne other the briefer the’ better. Is there a parable hidden 
ere? 


We publish this week the full text of announcement No. 
1 of the Chicago Institute, which contains a syllabus of the 
first course of lectures to be given by Rabbi Hirsch. We 
let the announcement tell its own story, and content our- 
selves by simply declaring Unrry’s full sympathy with the 
project, and promising to do all within our power toward 
developing it into usefulness and permanence on the lines 
indicated. Chicago contains many people, who have given 
much attention to culture, who are so ignorant of the ques- 
tions involved in modern religious and ethical thought that 


it would be very ridiculous, were it not so pathetic. For 
the benefit of such people, if none other, this Institute 
ought to justify itself. 


Tue Dutch Reformed church in America still retains the 
Belgic Confession of 1561 as its doctrinal standard. We 


are apt to congratulate this present time on the fact that 


Calvinism is virtually dead. But this is what the Rev. 
George 8. Bishop, D.D., one of its pastors, says in a recent 
address: ‘‘ Doctor Bishop said that it was commonly 
claimed that the church was growing more liberal and 
changing its beliefs; that the old-fashioned theology was 
going out of date. He said that his church stood on the 
old-fashioned platform. There was not a divergence of the 
millionth of an inch—not a fraction of a hair’s breadth 
from the views of Calvin, to all of which he could heartily 
say, Amen. The creed and the doctrine was the sanie old- 
fashioned one taught at Geneva.” 


Nor a little singular in this age of the world is it to hear 
our United Presbyterian brethren strenuously insisting 
upon the singing exclusively of the Bible Psalms instead 
of hymns in their churches. A writer in the Christian In- 
structor claims that we have no right to make hymns, or to 
use those humanly made, since God has already made them, 
and our duty is to sing what he has made, and nothing else. 
In answer to the suggestion that we may as properly make 
hymns as to make our own prayers, as their ministers do, 
he says: ‘‘ We have the Holy Ghost to guide us in prayer, 
but not in making hymns.” But are not many of our best 
hymns truly prayers, and may there not be ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Spirit’ as well as Prayers of the Spirit? Such are the 
weak distinctions arising from the assumption that there is 


no divine inspiration except such as dates back to David or 
Isaiah. 


Wuar is the effect of a Presidential campaign upon the 
small boys? We wish a committee of wise teachers would 
report upon the subject. The little men put on their red 
jackets and blue pants, shoulder a lantern, and go swinging, 
marching round the streets, this one a stout Republican 
like papa,—that one a stalwart Democrat and papa’s son 
again. And they can talk the tariff-questions bravely, too, 
—what men more confident? It is fine fun, and not with- — 
out some good, to play at the hurrah of politics in this way. 
It is the first heart-beat in them of young citizenship. And 
many a boy does read the papers, listen to the speeches, and 
begin to think upon the questions of the nation. On the 
other hand, the campaign, as most boys take it in their 
romp and shout, is a vigorous lesson in partisanship and 
prejudice and noisy advocacy of echoed cries. They enter 
politics on its bad side. Is the net result good or evil? 
Ought the boys to be encouraged in the fun? 


PresipENt Bascom, late of the Wisconsin University, is 
quoted as affirming that the use of intoxicants in the United 
States is on the increase, meaning by this, not simply that 
the number of persons using them is larger than ever be- 
fore, but that the average consumption per capita is in- 
creased. The Christian at Work regards this statement as 
misleading, it being the fact that malt liquors have so sup- 
planted whiskey that the average consumption of the latter 
is less than half what it was forty years ago; and also, that 
a large part of the distilled spirits manufactured is not 
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drunk, but used for mechanical purposes. It may be de- 
sirable to look on the blackness of the dark side in this 
matter; but the fact that the number is increasing who do 
not use intoxicants, and that the intensity of interest in 
favor of their suppression was never so earnest as now, 
furnishes a bright side to the picture. 


Tue Christian at Work, in relation to the now agitated . 
school question in Massachusetts, says: ‘‘ There is no such 


thing as unsectarian religious instruction: any teaching of 
the soul’s relationship to God, and of the character of God, 
must be tinged with Protestantism or Romanism 

If the school-teachers are to teach history where the pre- 
latical authorities come in review, and the morals of the 
Roman curia itself are subject to criticism, it is obvious that 
we here have sectarian instruction: it may not be distinctly 
Congregational or Baptist or Episcopal or Presbyterian, 
but it is certainly Protestant, and in that respect, an- 
tagonistic to the Roman Catholic religion. . . . . . The 
question is not, at least should not be, one of mere feeling, 
but of what is just to all. We seriously doubt if the friends 
of Protestant Christianity will make any gain for that cause 
by insisting upon a course of instruction to which a large 
part of their fellow-citizens are opposed. he eT 
We have all along expressed the opinion that the only safe 
course for the state to pursue is to keep out all instruction 
bordering on religion, or trenching upon religious feeling. 
If with such schools the Roman Catholics are not satisfied, 


they must make the best of it, meanwhile paying their 
school taxes just as others do.” 


A MODEL CHARITY AND THE LESSON IT TEACHES. 


In another column we publish the secretary’s report of a 
Chicago charity which, in connection with other facts which 
came out at’ the annual meeting, arouses many hopeful re- 
flections. Last year three thousand five hundred and sixty- 


two times did some mother leave her little one at the door 
of the little wooden building on the corner of Wabash 
avenue and Twenty-fourth street in the morning, and then 
went to her day’s toil and drudgery, knowing that the little 
one would be cradled with care and love while she scrubbed 
and ironed; knowing further that in the evening her child 
would be restored to her arms, clean and happy. Seventy 
strained and oftentimes sadly demoralized households have 
been thus stayed during the year, and this has been done 
so quietly and economically that but few have known it. 
There is nothing to mark the place save a faded sign, which 
very likely there is no need of, and perhaps had better not 


be. All this has been made possible because about seven- — 


teen women have given to this cradling of babes, not only 
of their money, but of their lives. The entire money cost 
for year ending October 1 was but $1462.39; $267.20 of 
this came from the dimes and nickels of the mothers them- 
selves. ‘T'his has saved their self-respect, and it has helped 
to guard the little ones from the pauperizing influence of 
an institution. Thirteen women have stood together under 
the monthly rent, which has brought $365.87 more. Be- 
tween $150 and $200 of the money has come from the vol- 
untary pennies of some public school children in Englewood, 
—their gum and candy money religiously consecrated to 
helpfulness. The balance of it has come chiefly from small 
contributions from individuals in the neighborhood. The 


organization contemplates an annual membership among 
its supporters by the payment of a dollar a year, but only 


thirteen individuals have availed themselves of this most 
legitimate exponent of good-will. 

This suggests to us the spiritual weakness, of at least our 
western communities, a reluctance to do small things when 
big things can not be done, and to do them regularly, unit- 
edly, until large results are obtained. Our people have yet 
to realize the blessedness that comes, not from much and 
uncertain, but from willing, regular, systematic giving in pro- 
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portion as one is prospered. The man of small means must 
learn that his dollar gift is as blessed and as much demanded 
as are the hundred dollars of his more prosperous neighbor. 
He must further learn that neither God, man, nor his own 
conscience will forgive him for the timidity, or whatever 
else it may be, that withholds the dollar he can give because 


_he can not make it ten, whicb he would be so glad to give 


if he had it. We do not covet for this blessed ministry of 
the Créche more outward success than it now enjoys. It 
probably has reached about the outward limit of the per- 
sonal contact, the touch of soul of the more fortunate with 
the less fortunate, which alone is helpful charity, possible in 
one home and with one band of women. We do not wish 
for it large legacies, big donations, a more pretentious, or 
even a more commodious building, because the little ones 
that are temporarily cradled there are destined to the hard 
lot.of poverty, and they. must even now be schooled to hard- 
ness, plainness, even grim simplicity. But we do believe 
that there are within the limits of its legitimate territory 
twelve hundred men, women and children who ought to 
stand back of these seventeen gospel-mothers with their an- 
nual fee that will average a dollar apiece, so that these gos- 
pel-mothers should be relieved of the humiliating and de- 
bilitating necessity of peddling tickets, or of painful solici- 
tations directly or indirectly. ‘These earnest women will 
never find the support they deserve until people are edu- 
cated to the fact that they can not advance the cause of 
charity or of religion by any methods of substitution. They 
can not discharge their consciences toward these high 
claims by patronizing oyster-suppers, private theatricals or 
lecture courses. Let al] these things be maintained, but let 
it be for their own important and honorable significance. 
We sympathize with and greatly respect the anxious and 
over-willing hearts of these consecrated women who give 
themselves to the complicated benefactions of a great city. 
They have given of their lives so bountifully that they are 
on the eve of physical and spiritual bankruptcy, and still 
find themselves confronted with such deficiency, so many 
hungry mouths and naked backs that they exclaim, ‘“ What 
can we do? We must resort to these artifices or else cease 
the good work, abandon the church, close the school and 
lock the hospital.” Perhaps if the alternative is so bitter, 
the gospel would join with science and say, “ Better this, if 
it will hasten the time of real support and honest, generous 
and direct recognition of these claims. Perhaps it is better 
that a few miserable starve to-day, if their death shame the 
selfish and save the thousands that are to come after them 
by a better adjustment of the claims of our human rela- 
tions, and a more just estimate of the responsibilities of 
wealth.” But we trustthat the alternative is not so desper- 
ate as this. We believe the heart of the community is*more 
tender, more willing to give of its bounty than we are wont 
to think. We should be more trustful in our appeals. Let 
the law of values obtain in spiritual as in material things. 
Let souls be asked to pay for those things that do most 
bless our lives, in the current coin of Jife. Then there will 
be abundant resources to do the work of the Lord. At any 
rate, blessed is the work of the women who sustain this 
beautiful charity. May their work be studied and copied by 
many others until there shall be groups of seventeens to 
help nurse the babes of every seventy toiling women that 


may need their co-operation in the city of Chicago. 


Twenty years ago women could not vote anywhere. To- 
day they have full suffrage in Washington and Wyoming 
territories; municipal suffrage in Kansas; municipal suff- 
rage (single women and widows) in England, Scotland, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia; and school suffrage in these four- 
teen of the United States: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Ore- 
gon and Wisconsin.—Aléany Journal, | 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


A VERSIFICATION OF PSALM CXLVIII. 


Praise the Lord, ye heavens above, 
Praise Him, angels of his love. 


Praise him, sun that rules the day, 
Praise him, moon of milder ray. 


Praise him, stars f8rever bright, 
Praise him, every orb of light. 


Praise him, heavens that heavens contain, 
Praise him, heavens that send the rain. 


All these praise the mighty Lord, 
Who hath made them by his word; 


Made them fast, both now and ever, © 
By a law that none shall sever. 


Praise the Lord, from ocean deep, 
All that swim, and all that creep. 


Praise him, vapors that arise, 
Cloud and storm that veil the skies. 


Praise him, winds and roaring gale, 
Fleecy snow and rattling hail. 


Praise him lightnings, thunders heard, 
Tempests loud that speak his word. 


Praise him, mountains and all hills, 
Rolling rivers, purling rills. 


Praise him, stately cedars tall, 
Praise him, laden fruit-trees all. 


Praise him, beasts and docile herds, 
Creeping things and flying birds. 
Praise him, peoples of all zones, 
Praise him, monarchs of all thrones. 


Princes, judges of the earth, 
All of high or humble birth. 


Young men strong, and old men gray, 
Maidens fair, and children gay,— 


Let them come with one accord, 
Raise their songs, and praise the Lord. 


For His name alone excels 
All in heaven and earth that dwells. ee 


THE SOUTH SIDE CRECHE.* 


Craches, or day nurseries, are becoming so numerous that 
there is scarcely any necessity to explain their object, but 
only to emphasize the fact of their being helpful to the poor 
without having any pauperizing tendencies, if regular pay- 
ment of the small sums demanded is insisted on. The 
South Side Créche was established three years ago on the 
principles and under the auspices of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, whose agent, Mrs. 8. A. Moody, had long felt 
the need of such an institution and who has done much to 
awaken public sentiment in its favor. It is now situated at 
2401 Wabash avenue, occupying a small frame house with 
a pleasant back yard, in which the children can enjoy fresh 
air and exercise. This is one of the great advantages of 
the new location, and the additional room is imperatively 
necessary with the increase in our daily average number of 
children, as the following statement will show. 


Attendances from August, 1885 to October 1, 1886 ----------- 2,136 
6“ “ October, 1886 to October 1, 1887 ----------- 2,863 
“6 “ October, 1887 to October 1, 1888 -.--------- 3,562 


a 


* Report of the Secretary read at the Annual Meeting, October 8, 1888. 
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The greatest number received in any one day has been 
26, and about 70 families are represented in the attendance 


— for 1888. 


Mrs. Stedman exercises unremitting care and watchful- 
ness over the children’s physical and moral development, 
and no visitor can fail to see the genuine affection and con- 
fidence with which they regard her. A three-year old boy, 
whose father’s drinking habits brought sorrow and hardships 
into the home, said one day when walking with his mother: 
‘‘Mamma les dus do home to Heddy, les dus do to Heddy.” 
The removal of the Créche was the source of great distress 
to one little fellow of two and a half years, who watched 
from the windows of 1901 Clark street, while the furniture 
was piled on the wagon—the little rocking-chairs he had 
rocked in, and the toys he had played with were all home 
treasures to him, as he had attended the Crache from baby- 
hood. When he saw the load actually carried away he 
cried bitterly, ‘“‘ Nursery don, tant find Nursery any more, 
all don away.” He was inconsolable till the next Monda 
when he was brought to the new house. ) 

The health of the children during the year has been ex- 
ceptionally good, infectious disease having shown itself 
only once, and then the two cases were immediately re- 
moved and further contagion prevented. It may be men- 


‘tioned here that an attempt was made by the ladies to 


establish informal talks with the mothers on practical sub- 
jects connected with housekeeping and hygiene, but as 
Sunday afternoon was the only time when the mothers were 
free even to take their needed rest and recreation, the plan 
was given up. The ladies of the Board hope, however, 
during the course of the next year, to organize more thor- 
ough and regular visiting of the families, and thus attain 
their object of impressing upon the mothers the importance 
of good health in body and mind, and the most practical 
methods of obtaining them. Througha kind offer of as- 
sistance, Dr. Alice B. Stockham and ot!.er ladies, a kinder- 
garten was started in the spring which promises to be an 


important phase of our work and is much appreciated by 
the children. 


The current expenses have been met almost entirely by 


_voluntary subscriptions solicited by the managers, all of 


which are gratefully acknowledged, as well as the $35 
collected at Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s lecture in the Church of 
the Messiah. Especially would we thank Miss Kellogg and 
the Englewood school children for monthly contributions 
varying from $15 to $20, collected intheschool. The value 
of regular payments to such an institution as the Créche 
can hardly be estimated except by the workers. The Engle- 
wood children are also to be thanked for the money to meet 
the expenses of a ride to the parks which twenty of our 
children enjoyed. Through the kindness of Mr. Brown the 
best omnibus was hired at half price from the car barns on 
State street; and four white horses drew babies from one to 
five years old, along the boulevard by special permission 
and through the prettiest parts of the park. The children 
played on the grass for awhile, attracting public attention 
by their delight and happiness. 

Before closing the report, mention may be made of an 
unusual experience in our work, showing the need of inves- 
tigating every case, as is done. A woman and girl called 
one afternoon at the Créche asking permission to leave twin 
boy babies aged three months for a few hours while in- 
quiries were made at some little distance about some prom- | 
ised work. Mrs. Stedman received the babies, having 
arranged for their removal at seven o’clock, which hour 
arrived and passed without the reappearance of woman or 
girl, ‘The address given proved to be a vacant lot, and 
Mrs. Stedman finally lodged the twins in the Home of the 
Friendless for the night. They have since been received at 
the Foundlings’ Home. The woman and girl have not been 
heard of. 


It is almost impossible to condense the account of our. 
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work into as short a report as this must be; only a rough 
outline is given and we would ask the public to come and 
see and hear for itself, and in so doing realize that in many 
ways some health and happiness are carried into dark 
corners of this great city. 
| HELENA C, STIRLING, Sec’y. 
‘THE CrrECHE,’’ 2401 Wabash avenue, October, 1888. 


THE RENAISSANCE, 


A PAPER READ IN “ MARY CHAPEL,” CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CHI- 
CAGO, FEBRUARY 17, 1874, BY MARY NEWBURY ADAMS. 


The period in the history of the human mind to which 
our attention is directed is that time when the civilized 
peoples in Kurope received an inflowing of vitalizing power 
from the ancient world and from people outside Christendom, 
and is called the Renaissance. The time can not be defi- 
nitely stated by date, for spiritual forces do not come in 
tableau order. The acme of the Renaissance was from 
1450 to 1550 in Italy, but for Europe from the taking of 
Constantinople by the Mohammedans to the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648. It was a vast complex movement affecting 
all nations then, and is the time from which all progressive 
nations now date as the reservoir of their power and ideas. 
It is to the spirit and methods of this epoch that your at- 
tention is called, and not to the arts which were its adorn- 
ments. ‘lo discover its real prominence, we must, at this 
distance, view it with its relative surroundings, and discover 
its position and significance with reference to the world. 
The particulars at too close a view would entangle and en- 
gulf us,— aluxuriant growth of beauty gave often poisonous 
plants; there were conflicts, treacheries, cruelties, and all 
those explosions that are noted when the new is upheaving 
and absorbing the elements of the old, and destroying its 
order. The summit lies high among the clouds, ever light, 


and all tints of color exhibit its power, and from it spring 


streams of action and life. We trace them from their effects 
in giving growth, power to utilize evil, and to perfect rela- 
tion between man and Earth and therefore between man 
and man. 

In the study of physical facts there is demanded a knowl- 
edge of their primordial state, and the same manner of in- 
vestigation is indispensable in history. If the methods in 


combination and in action indicate species in animals and - 


strata in earth, if certain formations come with certain con- 
ditions, the student of history can by classification, after an 
observation of effects, discover the methods employed that 
produce pristine vigor and originality. Great events are 
not isolated, but grouped by laws that unite all ages into 
larger wholes. 

When we turn to this sunrise of our day and see how the 
world resounded with awakened forces, we must seek to know 
ts law that we may intelligently work with it. Man must 
do so before he can possess the earth; and so must he with 
ideas, before he can subserve them to his will and become a 
co-creator. We revert to this period, not only to see how 
its fruitful currents can be spread over the century in which 
we live, but to seek the roots of events that, by discovering 
the law in creation, we may know the law of salyation. 

There are cardinal epochs in the world’s history in which 
new moral and spiritual forces begin to work and stir so- 
ciety to its central depths: we study these epochs to learn 
the law that converged the forces producing an era, as we 
seek things and persons for their spirit, their virtue, that 
which is the explanation of their presence in the world. 
Formerly chroniclers and historians confined themselves to 
rehearsing the fortunes of heroes and heroines, or to the 
story of consecutive events; but events in juxtaposition are 
not valuable unless one find the principle that was their 
cause. History is most instructive when classified by the 
ideas worked out. Thestudy of epochs, and of the growth of 
eras from them, maps out distinctly the domain of principle, 
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and enables us to fix with more precision their limits. If the 
man Trismegistus was thrice great who first divided the day 
into hours, our: historian was a Hermes indeed who set 
boundaries to the region of ideas and systems in history. 

Eras are facts: even though we can not define their out- 
lines exact in time or place, we note them by their results as 
we do an atmosphere. Epochs arise from an evolution,— 
the coalition, not a mere joining, of forces; there is a unit- 
ing into a system, with ete ie harmony with its ideal. 
The various forms of intellectual activity which mark the 
culture of an age come from widely separated points. The 
epuch is where the convergence of force takes place. The 
era works out and embodies the spirit of the epoch. 

The Renaissance was that epoch at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century that incorporated into itself the substance 
of the preceding and of contemporary forces. It was done 
by an outburst of elemental human instincts, putting man 
in close relation to nature’s laws. It liberated the potential 
forces and systematized them with its new vitality. From 
this time we see man seeking religion through reason, and 
forming governments suited to his multiplying and enlarg- 
ing wants. He found the earth beautiful, for he looked 
upon it with awakened faculties. The productions from 
this age have a life, and there is reason for it. It was “‘the 
pulse of all mankind feeding an embryo future.’ From 
this notable epoch of human growth we date modern life. 
A period is worthy our close study that gave such a power. 
ful impulse to the human mind, and supplanted old methods 
and thoughts by new ones. It was a poetic age, liberating 
the energies and ideals of the free ancient peoples which 
had been generated and perfected in their isolation. ‘The 
culture and spirit of the old civilization had been preserved 
in their art and literatures. 

The cosmopolitan spirit at 1000 took possession of so- 
ciety, assimilating the old and inaugurating the new. Its 
living currents commence disintegrating the old formations. 
Reformations and revolutions follow, resulting, however, 
after three centuries,in making labor honored and caus- 
ing the arts, governments and religion to be regarded as 
means and not as ends. Humanity rose to possess the earth 
as a home, to make nature’s laws subservient to its own will, 
and thus attain a kinship with the Creator. © 

Reason was never entirely silenced. The elevated souls 
that felt from afar the light and the influence of this spirit 
were called Humanists. As early as 1142 we find Abelard, 
of whom history tells us it was not his conclusions that the 
church objected to, but the manner in which he reached 
them. Hallam says, “ He awakened mankind to sympathy 
with intellectual excellence.” He taught that reason should 
observe facts and weigh ideas before they should be ac- 
cepted as true. Rome, of course, saw it made little differ- 
ence whether the thing reasoned on was the Church or the 
Book; the authority was taken from the institution and. re- 
moved to man’s mind. She understood that change of 
methods brings new formations. 

The study of the spirit of the Renaissance and the cause 
from which it sprung is the study of modern. civilization, 
Before the burden and discipline of conscience had created 
discontent, the advantage of the ancients was unrestrained 
expressions of the instincts and faculties of man,—‘ the 
large utterance of the ancient Gods.” In their religion as 
in their art they exhibited the possibilities of the human 
soul, its infinite variety, its vigor, its power as creator. The 
same motive attracts to a study of literatures to-day that 
impelled to a study of ancient art in the fifteenth and ‘six- 
teenth centuries. Both motives came from the desire to 
study and know humanity; to find its possibilities and limi- 
tations. At the Renaissance, men sought to learn through 
face, figure and form; now they study other arts, poetry, 
color, music, through the study of literature, and seek 
through them the quality of thought, and the expression of 
sentiment. ‘Taine says: ‘History has been revolutionized 
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within a hundred years in Germany; within sixty years in 
France; and by this study and knowledge of literature the 
psychological laws are thus discovered from which events 
spring. 

The psychological cause of the Renaissance was the 
awakening of the Cosmopolitan ideal; it impelled the 
races to express themselves by laws inharent in them from 
the creation. The Semitic ideal found its full expression 
among the Latins and the Arabians at this time. Their arts, 
being graphic arts, reached consummation in a century: 
The Aryan people expressed their ideal through the Teu. 
tonic races, and they, desiring development of humanity 
rather than to paint or carve, built cathedrals for the people 
rather than adorn palaces for the rulers. It was this in- 
tense desire of the Aryan races scattered through the 
various nations for a true life, a growth harmonious with 
nature’s instincts, and their inability to gain this or to ad. 
vance under the order and rules of the Semitic ideal, that 
gave expression of nature through arts benefiting all 
peoples, and thus brought a re-birth of the old and an 
opportunity for the new ideal, variety in harmony, organiza- 
tion under the law.of Cosmos. It was a movement animat- 
ing the elements in races, gathering variety in notes to 
strike the chord, Cosmos for civilization. 

Ancient Rome gathered all the gods under her protection ; 
she conquered, but to civilize with her civil power. Then 
she was cosmopolitan. But afterward, when, under the 
Christian system of St. Paul and St. Peter, she sought the 
subordination of all to her one chosen representative of 
divinity, and sought to make the world Romish instead of 
Rome worldly, the world rebelled against being thus in- 
crusted and built over, and returned to nature for invigora- 
tion, continued inspiration, for growth and power to achieve. 

The ideas from ancient cultivation in art and literature 
had long had no opportunity for influence. The ancients 
had the power and the suitable conditions to perfect ideas 
and secure exquisite cultivation. This gave them the ability 
to generate certain powers; but we learn from them and the 
Arabs that the perfection of learning and of art is not neces- 
sarily civilization. What then is civilization? Mmerson 
says: “It is the power to combine antagonisms, to utilize 
evil, to have facility of association, and work for universal 
ends. Itis learning the secret of cumulative power, of ad- 
vancing on one’s self.”’” Guizot says: ‘‘ It is the perfection 
of the relation between man and man.” The Renaissance 
brought that vitalizing power that aimed to dothis. It 
sought to systematize into a harmony, and not to subordi- 
nate or unite by any exterior force. ‘There was a breaking 
of outward restraints that there might be a closer and liv. 
ing relation by affinity. There is a germinal difference be- 
tween modern.civilization and ancient cultivation; they are 
not the same, with the difference of age. The ancient gov- 
ernment was a power working upon a people, moulding 
them to ideals. The modern is man using ideas to perfect 
condition, that innate primary force in individuals may be 
quickened. The Stoic Seneca said: ‘“‘God divided man into 
men that they might help one another.” But did they set 
about it till after the Renaissance? Were the times ready 
till then? .The seeds, ripened in periods of ancient cultiva- 
tion, brought forth of their kind in various forms according 


to the genius of the race that accepted them. The diversity 


resulting necessitated a Cosmos in society and government 
similar to that Copernicus found in the heavens. The 
Renaissance was the coming of this Cosmos, and not a re- 
birth of Paganism; it resembled the latter only in rever- 
ence for earth and man. It was a return to the modes creativ. 

The old, Aryan spirit kept ideas from ceasing and losing 
their vitality and influence and their activity, after crystal- 
lizing in,forms of art under the Semitic order. It seeks, 
now as then,-new combinations and continued inspiration. 
Those possessing it can worship wherever there are con- 
genial minds. 
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.“ Through the temple of their living soul 
The matchless harmonies of worship roll.” 


These people seek not high, rngged roeks for sacred pur- 
poses, but streams of water, springs, forests,—any grove 
could be their temple, a well, a lake, or a hillside,—here 
they could worship. In every age where this race is active 
is found joy, life, change. They joy in the dawn and the 
new. ‘These are the people that rose to influence at that 
time, and their methods have controlled society since then. 

The Renaissance is sometimes spoken of as merely “the 
appearance of the poetic and artistic talent that was ex- 
tinguished after a century and a half; and again, as “a 
brilliant revival of art in Italy, that re-appeared in France 
and there subsided.” But is there any instance in nature 
where ages through labor and effort have generated spiritual 
elixir to produce merely an effervescence? It was the 
period of a new Creative Word, the Logos for the future. 
The mighty powers are not summoned to make merely a 
gorgeous funeral cortege for an institution that was exhibit- 
ing efforts without inspiration, whose era had passed its 
acme. The light of that period was not a flash merely to 
exhibit the daithone of that age and the previous years, 
and be snuffed out at a French court. What the world has 
taken ages to prepare will take ages to work out. . George 
Kliot says: 


“Tre time is areat. 6k as 
Now other futures stir the world’s great heart. 
Kurope is come to her majority 
And enters on the vast inheritance 
Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors, 
The seeds, the gems, the silent harps 
That lay deep burie d with the memories 
Of old renown.’ 


The return of strength was first felt at Florence, Venice 
and Rome, because in Italy was the transition between the 
old and pe new world of thought, and here was the source 
of information for Europe until this living, pregnant atmos. 
phere encircled all. Art was most perfect in Italy because 
the wealth and culture of Europe at that time centered 
there. Here was the point of contact with the incoming 
forces. Here had the principle all saved through one 
politically and One religiously been supreme master over 
Kurope for a thousand years. Humility, abnegation, con- 
tempt for nature and human things had been enforced by 
word, art and deed. Yet right here nature broke out in 
fullest expression, as if to proclaim the foolishness of any 
attempt to defy or alter her laws in the human mind. Just 
at this time, when a new hemisphere was discovered and 
opened for the labor of man, Michael Angelo, by brush and 
chisel, forced by the inspiration from the ancients, filled his 
creations with greatness of soul and force of body. His 
statue of Dawn was not a being devoid of will and help- 
less, floating on clouds, drifting with currents, but beauti- 
fulin strength, able to raise herself. People gathered in 
Rome must have stood with new and curious questioning 
before those noble manly and womanly forms so full of 
bravery and courage, yet representing in attitude, some- 
times in name, earthly despair or incompetence, and the 
need of exterioraid. Such art was enough to start a Refor- 
mation, a belief in the possibilities of humanity, for a 
moral energy emanates from every position and detail. 
Did not their silent faces seem to suggest that they would 
they were out of that tableau position, taken only to unite 
the ideas of the twoeras? ‘The character and forms of the 
gods found themselves in Christian name and position. 
The art was in its subjeet insympathy with Christian Rome, 
in its form and spirit with the ancient ideal, and it ex- 
pressed the future reality. Italy put her inspiration into defi- 
nite forms and was amirror for the ages. Having once 
touched on Italy, the attraction to her matchless arts and 
artists is so great that, if we tarried, we could not: leave 
them. Winckelmann, and countless learned ones since, give 
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work into as short a report as this must be; only a rough 
outline is given and we would ask the public to come and 
see and hear for itself, and in so doing realize that in many 
ways some health and happiness are carried into dark 
corners of this great city. 
HELENA C, STIRLING, See’y. 
“THE CreEcHE,” 2401 Wabash avenue, October, 1888. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


A PAPER READ IN “ MARY CHAPEL,” CUURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CHI- 
CAGO, FEBRUARY 17, 1874, BY MARY NEWBURY ADAMS. 


The period in the history of the human mind to which 
our attention is directed is that time when the civilized 
peoples in Europe received an inflowing of vitalizing power 
from the ancient world and from people outside Christendom, 
and is called the Renaissance. ‘The time can not be defi- 
nitely stated by date, for spiritual forces do not come in 
tableau order. The acme of the Renaissance was from 
1450 to 1550 in Italy, but for Europe from the taking of 
Constantinople by the Mohammedans to the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648. It was a vast complex movement affecting 
all nations then, and is the time from which all progressive 
nations now date as the reservoir of their power and ideas. 
It is to the spirit and methods of this epoch that your at- 
tention is called, and not to the arts which were its adorn- 
ments. ‘T'o discover its real prominence, we must, at this 
distance, view it with its relative surroundings, and discover 
its position and significance with reference to the world. 
The particulars at too close a view would entangle /and en- 
gulf us,- aluxuriant growth of beauty gave often poisonous 
plants; there were conflicts, treacheries, cruelties, and all 
those explosions that are noted when the new is upheaving 
and absorbing the elements of the old,and destroying its 
order. The summit lies high among the clouds, ever light, 


and all tints of color exhibit its power, and from it spring 


streams of action and life. We trace them from their effects 
in giving growth, power to utilize evil, and to perfect rela- 
tion between man and Earth and therefore between man 


‘and man. 


In the study of physical facts there is demanded a knowl- 
edge of their primordial state, and the same manner of in- 
vestigation is indispensable in history. If the methods in 
combination and in action indicate species in animals and 
strata in earth, if certain formations come with certain con- 
ditions, the student of history can by classification, after an 
observation of effects, discover the methods employed that 
produce pristine vigor and originality. Great events are 
not isolated, but grouped by laws that unite all ages into 
larger wholes. 

When we turn to this sunrise of our day and see how the 
world resounded with awakened forces, we must seek to know 
ts law that we may intelligently work with it. Man must 
do so before he can possess the earth; and so must he with 


ideas, before he can subserve them to his will and become a 


co-creator. We revert to this period, not only to see how 
its fruitful currents can be spread over the century in which 
we live, but to seek the roots of events that, by discovering 
the law in creation, we may know the law of salvation. 
There are cardinal epochs in the world’s history in which 
new moral and spiritual forces begin to work and stir so- 
ciety to its central depths: we study these epochs to learn 
the law that converged the forces producing an era, as we 
seek things and persons for their spirit, their virtue, that 
which is the explanation of their presence in the world. 
Formerly chroniclers and historians confined themselves to 
rehearsing the fortunes of heroes and heroines, or to the 
story of consecutive events; but events in juxtaposition are 
not valuable unless one find the principle that was their 
cause. History is most instructive when classified by the 
ideas worked out. Thestudy of epochs, and of the growth of 
eras from them, maps out distinctly the domain of principle, 
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and enables us to fix with more precision their limits. If the 
man Trismegistus was thrice great who first divided the day 
into hours, our historian was a Hermes indeed who sei 
boundaries to the region of ideas and systems in history. 

Eras are facts: even though we can not define their out 
lines exact in time or place, we note them by their results as 
we do an atmosphere. Epochs arise from an evolution, 
the coalition, not a mere joining, of forces; there is a unit- 
ing into a system, with tC am harmony with its ideal. 
The various forms of intellectual activity which mark the 
culture of an age come from widely separated points. The 
epuch is where the convergence of force takes place. The 
era works out and embodies the spirit of the epoch. 

The Renaissance was that epoch at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century that incorporated into itself the substance 
of the preceding and of contemporary forces. It was done 
by an outburst of elemental human instincts, putting man 
in close relation to nature’s laws. It liberated the potential 
forces and systematized them with its new vitality. From 
this time we see man seeking religion through reason, and 
forming governments suited to his multiplying and enlarg 
ing wants. He found the earth beautiful, for he looked 
upon it with awakened faculties. The productions from 
this age have a life, and there is reason for it. It was “the 
pulse of all mankind feeding an embryo future.” [rom 
this notable epoch of human growth we date modern life. 
A period is worthy our close study that gave such a power 
ful impulse to the human mind, and supplanted old methods 
and thoughts by new ones. It was a poetic age, liberating 
the energies and ideals of the free ancient peoples which 
had been generated and perfected in their isolation. The 
culture and spirit of the old civilization had been preserved 
in their art and hteratures. 

The cosmopolitan spirit at 1500 took possession of so- 
ciety, assimilating the old and inaugurating the new. Its 
living currents commence disintegrating the old formations. 
Reformations and revolutions follow, resulting, however, 
after three centuries,in making labor honored and caus 
ing the arts, governments and religion to be regarded as 
means and not as ends. Humanity rose to possess the earth 
as a home, to make nature’s laws subservient to its own will, 
and thus attain a kinship with the Creator. 

Reason was never entirely silenced. The elevated souls 
that felt from afar the light and the influence of this spirit 
were called Humanists. As early as 1142 we find Abelard, 
of whom history tells us it was not his conclusions that the 
church objected to, but the manner in which he reached 
them. Hallam says, ‘“ He awakened mankind to sympathy 
with intellectual excellence.”? He taught that reason should 
observe facts and weigh ideas before they should be ac. 
cepted as true. Rome, of course, saw it made little differ. 
ence whether the thing reasoned on was the Church or the 
Book; the authority was taken from the institution and re. 
moved to man’s mind. She understood that change of 
methods brings new formations. 

The study of the spirit of the Renaissance and the cause 
from which it sprung is the study of modern civilization, 
Before the burden and discipline of conscience had created 
discontent, the advantage of the ancients was unrestrained 
expressions of the instincts and faculties of man,—‘“ the 
large utterance of the ancient Gods.”’ In their religion as 
in their art they exhibited the possibilities of the human 
soul, its infinite variety, its vigor, its power as creator. The 
same motive attracts to a study of literatures to-day that 
impelled to a study of ancient art in the fifteenth and six. 
teenth centuries. Both motives came from the desire to 
study and know humanity; to find its possibilities and lim'- 
tations. At the Renaissance, men sought to learn through 
face, figure and form; now they study other arts, poetry, 
color, music, through the study of literature, and seek 
through them the quality of thought, and the expression of 
sentiment. Taine says: ‘‘ History has been revolutionized 
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within @ hundred years in Germany; within sixty years in 
France; and by this study and knowledge of literature the 
psychological laws are thus discovered from which events 
spring. 

The psychological cause of the Renaissance was the 
awakening of the Cosmopolitan ideal; it impelled the 
races to express themselves by laws inherent in them from 
the creation. The Semitic ideal found ‘its full expression 
among the Latins and the Arabians at this time. Their arts, 
being graphic arts, reached consummation in a century. 
The Aryan people expressed their ideal through the Teu. 
tonic races, and they, desiring development of humanity 
rather than to paint or carve, built cathedrals for the people 
rather than adorn palaces for the rulers. It was this in- 
tense desire of the Aryan races scattered through the 
various nations for a true life, a growth harmonious with 
nature’s instincts, and their inability to gain this or to ad 
vance under the order and rules of the Semitic ideal, that 
gave expression of nature through arts benefiting all 
peoples, and thus brought a re-birth of the old and an 
opportunity for the new ideal, variety in harmony, organiza- 
tion under the law.of Cosmos. It was a movement animat. 
ing the elements in races, gathering variety in notes to 
strike the chord, Cosmos for civilization. 

Ancient Rome gathered all the gods under her protection; 
she conquered, but to civilize with her civil power. Then 
she was cosmopolitan. But afterward, when, under the 
Christian system of St. Paul and St. Peter, she sought the 
subordination of all to her one chosen representative of 
divinity, and sought to make the world Romish instead of 
Kome worldly, the world rebelled against being thus in- 
crusted and built over, and returned to nature for invigora- 
tion, continued inspiration, for growth and power to achieve. 

The ideas from ancient cultivation in art and literature 
had long had no opportunity for influence. The ancients 
had the power and the suitable conditions to perfect ideas 
and secure exquisite cultivation. This gave them the ability 
to generate certain powers; but we learn from them and the 
Arabs that the perfection of learning and of art is not neces- 
sarily civrlization. What then is civilization? Hmerson 
says: “It is the power to combine antagonisms, to utilize 
evil, to have facility of association, and work for universal 
ends. Itis learning the secret of cumulative power, of ad- 
vancing on one’s self.” Guizot says: ‘‘ It is the perfection 
of the relation between man and man.”” The Renaissance 
brought that vitalizing power that aimed to do this. - It 
sought to systematize into a harmony, and not to subordi- 
uate or unite by any exterior force. There was a breaking 
of outward restraints that there might be a closer and liv- 
ing relation by affinity. There is a germinal difference be- 
tween modern.civilization and ancient cultivation; they are 
not the same, with the difference of age. The ancient gov- 
ernment was a power working upon a people, moulding 
them to ideals. The modern is man using ideas to perfect 
condition, that innate primary force in individuals may be 
quickened. The Stoic Seneca said: ‘‘God divided man into 
men that they might help one another.” But did they set 
about it till after the Renaissance? Were the times ready 
till then? .The seeds, ripened in periods of ancient cultiva- 
tion, brought forth of their kind in various forms according 
to the genius of the race that accepted them. The diversity 
resulting necessitated a Cosmos in society and government 
similar to that Copernicus found in the heavens. The 
Renaissance was the coming of this Cosmos, and not a re- 

birth of Paganism; it resembled the latter only in rever- 
ence for earth and man. It was a return to the modes creativ. 

The old. Aryan spirit kept ideas from ceasing and losing 
their vitality and influence and their activity, after crystal- 
lizing in,forms of art under the Semitic order. It seeks, 
how as then,-new combinations and continued inspiration. 


hose possessing it can worship wherever there are con- 
genial minds. | 


they could worship. 


UNITY. 


.“'Through the temple of their living soul 
The matchless harmonies of worship roll.” 


These people seek not high, rugged roeks for sacred pur- 
poses, but streams of water, springs, forests,—any grove 
could be their temple, a well, a lake, or a hillside,-—here 
In every age where this race is active 
is found joy, life, change. They joy in the dawn and the 
new. These are the people that. rose to influence at that 
time, and their methods have controlled society since then. 

The Renaissance is sometimes spoken of as merely “the 
appearance of the poetic and artistic talent that was ex- 
tinguished after a century and a half; and again, as “a 
brillant revival of art in Italy, that re-appeared in France 
and there subsided.”” But is there any instance in nature 
where ages through labor and effort have generated spiritual 
elixir to produce merely an effervescence? It was the 
period of a new Creative Word, the Logos for the future. 
The mighty powers are not summoned to make merely a 
gorgeous funeral cortege for an institution that was exhibit- 
ing efforts without inspiration, whose era had passed its 
acme. The light of that period was not a flash merely to 
exhibit the darkness of that age and the previous years, 
and be snuffed out at a French court. What the world has 


taken ages to prepare will take ages to work out. George 
Kliot says: 


“The time is great 
Now other futures stir the world’s great heart. 
Kurope is come to her majority 
And enters on the vast inheritance 
Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors, 
‘The seeds, the gems, th®silent harps 
That lay deep buried with the memories 
Of old renown.” 


The return of strength was first felt at Florence, Venice 
and Kome, because in Italy was the transition between the 
old and Pe new world of thought, and here was the source 
of information. for Europe until this living, pregnant atmos- 
phere encircled all. Art was most perfect in Italy because 
the wealth and culture of Kurope at that time centered 
there. Here was the point of contact with the incoming 
forces. Here had the principle all saved through one 
politically and One religiously been supreme master over 
Kurope for a thousand years. Humility, abnegation, con- 
tempt for nature and human things had been enforced by 
word, art and deed. Yet right here nature broke out in 
fullest expression, as if to proclaim the foolishness of any 
attempt to defy or alter her laws in the human mind. Just 
at this time, when a new hemisphere was discovered and 
opened for the labor of man, Michael Angelo, by brush and 
chisel, forced by the inspiration from the ancients, filled his 
creations with greatness of soul and force of body. His 
statue of Dawn was not a being devoid of will and help- 
less, floating on clouds, drifting with currents, but beauti- 
fulin strength, able to raise herself. People gathered in 
Rome must have stood with new and curious questioning 
before those noble manly and womanly forms so full of 
bravery and courage, yet representing in attitude, some- 
times in name, earthly despair or incompetence, and the 
need of exterioraid. Such art was enough to start a Refor- 
mation, a belief in the possibilities of humanity, for a 
moral energy emanates from every position and detail. 
Did not their silent faces seem to suggest that they would 
they were out of that tableau position, taken only to unite 
the ideas of the twoeras? ‘The character and forms of the 
gods found themselves in Christian name and position. 
The art was in its subjeet insympathy with Christian Rome, 
in its form and spirit with the ancient ideal, and it ex- 
pressed the future reality. Italy put her inspiration into defi- 
nite forms and was amirror for the ages. Having once 
touched on Italy, the attraction to her matchless arts and 
artists is so great that, if we tarried, we could not: leave 
them. Winckelmann, and countless learned ones since, give 
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by word and picture keys to unlock the truths and beauties 
of the decorative art which rose to such perfection at this 
time. ‘They “aid one to see the best of the best.” 

The new spirit acting upon peoples in Kurope brought 
great changes among the various nations, by awakening the 
original characteristics of the races to which the people 
belonged, and knowledge of the germinal differences of the 
races aids one to understand the movement. Those with 
Aryan blood, who had so long been swathed in Latin for- 
mulas, broke loose, deserting cities, cathedrals and priests, 
and built meeting-houses. They sought a natural life, often 
a rude one, but not a false one. These are “the people 
that play no tricks with their mind.” From these come 
those movements that are organizing modern society. ‘Those 
with Semitic blood increased their activity in beautifying 
their garments, and in decoration of buildings, in repre- 
senting their ideas in form most beautiful to the sight. 
This feature of the Renaissance did reach its height in 
Italy and subsided in France. 

In writing of this epoch Europeans seem to have stopped 
at the birth,—written, painted, carved the epistles only; but 
America, who has accepted the forces of the world, and has 
the cosmopolitan spirit to work out in action and life, cannot. 
Asia could only write of a birth of a religion in her land 
and send the epistles to Europe to be understood and organ- 
ized in its thousand years at Rome. The setting of their 
day was the opening of ours. 

Poetry and the fine arts cannot be till they are lived. 
They are but the incorporation of inspiration in permanent 
forms. But inspiration is not thus crystallized till it has 
been lived. The arts being results not causes, periods of 
art mark the conservation of ideas that have passed through 
a life. But the artist’s mind is an epitome of nature, and, 
while it exhibits the form and subject of particular ideas, 
their genius breathes an atmosphere above locality, they are 
refreshed by the universal, and, while they recordin definite 
forms declining ideas, they suggest the new that‘is already 
begun. ‘Art relates and paints the past that it may be the 
living lesson to the future.’’ In Italy philosophy and re- 
ligion were made intelligible to the senses. But ideas will 
not stay thus sepulchered. There is a spiritual resurrec- 
tion in them. The Christian church in attempting to per- 
fect her arts awoke her enemies, inquiry and knowledge. 
In such figures and features as her artists (who were inti- 
mate with reformers) placed before the people, were seen 
the possibilities that lay in humanity where natural laws 
were honored and obeyed. The effort of Rome to crown 
her era with a perfect art awoke the powers by which her 
ideas were disabled. : 

The condition of the world during the time between 1400 
and 1500 demanded new ideals and systems. ‘The inter- 
course between governments began to be frequent and reg- 
ular; nations met to exchange courtesies; alliances were 
negotiated; diplomacy was inaugurated; printing was in- 
vented; and the position of the earth in the universe ascer- 
tained, and the other half of the globe discovered. With 
the re-discovery of the old world and the finding of the 
western world, the power of authority in locality and per- 
sons and on the surface of society declined, and the power 
of movements and attraction to central principles began. 
For the first time the whole human family was conceived as 
one universal soul going through its stages and develop- 
ments. Guided by the natural sciences, the earth was re- 
garded as the theatre for humanity, changing according to 
laws. The idea of cosmogony, of the progress of the 
world, and the perfectibility of man as a united nature, be- 
gan to take root in minds. This, then, was not a reforma- 
tion of Christian Roman power any more than it was a re- 
turn of Paganism, but a new creation; by laws that are 
eternal was its birth and growth to be, the same laws that 
form the vitalizing atoms, or the spheres from nebule. 
The unity of the universe was divined. 


UNITY. 
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Among the forces that this cosmopolitan spirit was at. 
tracting and converting into vital energy we find the cop. 
temporary Arabs, who hastened the introduction of the ap. 
cient cultivation. They entered Europe: through Venice 
and the valley of the Po, and Constantinople, pushing up the 
valleys of the Danube into those of the Elbe and Rhine to 
Hungary, Poland, Saxony, over to England; and through 
Spain into France, to Holland and England. Aryans 
sought them because they had knowledge. Rome, as the 
representative of the church, did not seek them. Arabs 
brought to Kurope the numeral letters, the physical sciences 
and their arts, gunpowder, paper, ink, mariner’s compass, 
glass, mathematics, algebra, and a perfected geometry. They 
brought a love for and the habits/of investigation; they 
brought those sciences that aid accurate knowledge. In 
bringing chemistry to such perfection, they emphasized the 
power that lies in the creative laws of combination. Thus 
they facilitated invention, made man master of matter, not its 
slave. Not those who give facts merely, but those who give 
methods for combination, are the ones that aid growth and 
cultivation. The Arabs and the Israelites urged the estab- 
lishment of academies and universities for the acquiring of 
pure learning, rather than church colleges for the inculca- 
tion of doctrine and of lives and martyrdoms of saints. 

Authority tells us that “ Kurope had a discipline in the 
period from 500 to 1500.” During that time we find that 
Crusaders started for Asia with swords and returned with 
manuscripts, went forth to conquer and returned humbled 
at their own ignorance. When Constantinople was taken, 
the Christian church had cause to fear, but not from physi- 
cal force. ‘T’he Grecian scholars were scattered over Ku- 
rope with trained reasoning powers, and bringing old man- 
uscripts full of the seeds of a future civilization. Some 
looked at them with sympathetic eyes; but others, we 
are told, as the “deaf at song.” But an influence accom- 
panied them; the gods and goddesses, powers and princi: 
ples, came from them, leading’ people from the candle. 
lighted cathedrals out into the sunlight and joyous, health- 
ful life. In vain had seemed the longing and panting of 
Petrarch and other precious souls for truth, sweetness and 
light from the ancient world; but their longing was not in 


vain. A breath in time came to the stifled atmosphere. 
George Eliot says: 


“The long buried statues are unearthed, . 
a Se a RR eee ee the maimed form 
Of calmly joyous beauty, marble limbed, 
Looks mild reproach from out its open grave 
At creeds of terror; and the vine-wreathed god 
Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 
Fronts the pierced Image with the crown of thorns. 
The soul of man is widening toward the past, 


The horizon widens round him and the West 
Looks vast with untracked waves.” 


Doth it not make the blood mount and the pulse quicken 
to remember how valiantly those Arabs fought for their 
possessions, knowing their truth and value? But nothing 


good is finally lost. What was beneficent that Arabs held | 
was not destroyed; silently but surely has it, as we see, 
turned and rended the power of the destroyer and passed 
into the permanent possession of the world. Spain, after 
pillaging the Arabs and Israelites, destroyed or drove them 
away. She expelled the questioning statues and burned 
both the stray traveler and his manuscripts, and put her 
capital on high, rugged rocks, away from the masses, away 
from currents of trade and work. She despised the labor- 
ers and the fertile plains, neglected the ancient Pagan 
aqueducts built by man co-working with nature, and she 
grieved the spirit away—a sin of which there is -no remis- 
sion of consequences. Her capital and Escurial were 
placed high away from the wrath of man, but not beyond 
the laws of God. But this was not all. At every turn of 
the roads were shrines for those who had despised earthly 
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fe and nature’s laws in humanity. The pierced flesh, the 
erown of thorns, the sight of the infliction of pain, and the 
shedding of blood, were woven into the minds of the peo- 
ple even before their birth. What could be expected but a 
jand of desolation, their festivals and amusements aslaugh- 
ter? =‘The sight of human misery does not shock them; it 
‘s the stimulant to their emotions, and is woven in with 
their sacred associations. It is a long, sad but instructive 
story, that of Spain, from the time of the Saracen,—when 
she had cities and arts that the world could not equal, when 
her valleys were cultivated, when her ships controlled the 
seas, and when her learning was even greater than her 
wealth,—to her present state. She gave much to Rome 
and the North; but this should not have impoverished her, 
for they are such gifts as increase with the giving. She 
was crippled from her inability to form currents from ideas 
in society. She had cultivation, not civilization. 

Spain fell from her inability to appreciate or accept the 
methods that the Renaissance brought. The few Aryans 
among the old Basque people were without wealth or in- 
fluence. Her cultivated people, though not isolated from 
each other, were not organized. They loved order in gov- 
ernment and in forms of religion more than they loved 
growth in humanity. To secure order they believed in sub- 
servience of all to one. When the ruling power dissented, 
the groups of Platonists, scientists and educators were 
scattered. They had no associations, literary, educational, 
or commercial, to counterbalance the governing power. 

The method of co-operation came with the discoveries of 
Copernicus—each power true to its own center, but only 
true to the general center because all whirl true to their 
own. In this era Atlas and the porpoise were relieved of 
the burden of the world. The earth and humanity at the 
same time became self-centered. The endeavor in our era 
is to attain equilibrium by liberating all forces. This en- 
deavor after equipoise,.founded in freedom and yet conso- 
nant with the law and order of the universe, is at heart re- 
ligious. The desire for knowledge and freedom the very 
ancient Egyptians expressed in hieroglyphics and pictures; 


but the Hebrews, true to their instincts, in attempting to. 


interpret them, taught that what was really a rise from in- 
nocent, idle brutehood to virtuous, active humanhood, was 
a fall. Womanhood was, and ever is, discontented in 
brutehood. She gave birth to thought, compared good with 
evil, and aspired to that which shall never die but is the 
light into the holy of holies: mother, indeed, of that which 
is everlasting, the goddess of evolution. It was this ever- 
lasting thought, through desire for progress, that caused a 
fall of Hebraism in Asia, at Jerusalem, and againin another 
form at Rome at the Renaissance. Athene as of old brought 
a light that could not be put out. Yes, a fall indeed for 
institutions, but a rise for humanity. 
_ The poets and artists, who belong not to time or place, 
first catch the spirit of the Renaissance. They welcome 
Eve as she brings the eras, and Athene who lights the 
ways, and the journey is toward godhood. The sixteenth 
century is spoken of as if it were a material age, but no 
age is such that awakens the whole being and has rich 
poesy and free expression. Those poets and artists had to 
strike with their might the chords of the human heart, so 
long unused to sounding by themselves. With the revival 
of the beautiful came the desire for the true, the harmo- 
ious. A healthful religion grew from this free action. 
Realities were demanded, men were not longer to be fright- 
ened or driven by representations of judgment days; but 
the power to judge one’s self, to be allured by hope and at- 
tracted to the best, now stirred their hearts, and stirs ours 
48 we study theirs. 

he firmament of the. middle ages found its symbol in 
St. Peter’s. It covered only the church. But horizons be- 


_ 882 to widen toward the West, and only atmospheres could 


und the domes. The revival of classical learning was 
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but one of the elements causing the birth of this era. The 
possibility in humanity could not longer be suppressed. 
Sweetness and repose were wanted, but a repose with con- 
scious strength. The scientific interest that immediately 
followed was only a discipline of the faculties, a fitting of 
reason to prove and improve her discovery, and to proceed 
to orderly accumulation. | 

It was a period for the lives of great persons, for they 
were needed to inaugurate new thought and ways. There 
was a call for the strength of resolute, undivided souls, 
who, owning law, obey it. They were strong and heroic, 
for they had the impetus of nature, being in harmony with 
her. Their work “ was fastened to a star,” and the philoso- 
pher adds: ‘“ We cannot bring the heavenly powers to us, 
but if we will only choose our jobs in the direction in which 
they travel, they will undertake them with the greatest 
pleasure.”’ It is no mystery why the people then were fear- 
less,—they felt the thrill of the universe. 

The methods of Reformation were in perfect accord with 
the spirit that brought the Renaissance. ‘ Protestantism is 
the free organization of religion.” It started with an 
affirmation, and state papers in England call its followers 
“the Rationalists.” In their later combating attitude the 
people were protestors, but affirmers first. They affirmed 
the right of each person to choose by his reason the truth. 
It makes no difference at what station each party decided 
to stop, or what authority they reason about; as it is meth- 
ods that cause eras, so it is methods that class religionists. 
Draper calls the period since “the age of faith,” “the age 
of reason.” In doing so he has classed them by their 
modes and affirmations. But this period is something 
more: it is an age using reason to find as perfect a cosmos 
in society as exists in the physical universe. England and 
Germany have risen to power in the past three hundred 
years because they respect, and have adopted such meth- 
ods as the Renaissance brought. Heterogeneous in their 
nature, reason was required to evoke their powers 
and harmonize the variety. In the fruits that these 
nations are bringing forth, exhibited in the arts, gov- 
ernments, philosophy and religions, is proved that the 
rebirth of spirit, empowered with ancient vigor and the 
discipline of the Christian age, was not simply to adorn 
court palaces and cathedrals in Italy and France, but 
was an influence creative. Italy loved spectacular delights, 


and her people, with their ancient, cosmopolitan spirit re- 


awakened, neglected saints’ birthdays, and returned to fes- 
tivals celebrating laws of earth. Troops of gay May dan- 
cers, with joy and life in their souls, pushed aside the 
monks and nuns marching with’ banners and candles in pro- 
cessions. The full currents of life’ were set flowing. As 
the earth rolled over to receive from the sun the gift of a 
new year, they gave gifts to one another. That this birth 
of new thought was not a retrograde movement is seen from. 
the fact that after the first hilarity there was a demand 
from the free state for a higher morality in state and 
church. Harmony, with the freedom of variety, was sought 
in the arts and in life. The plastic arts declined and ceased 
to serve as the representative of ideas, because the ideas 
were not definite and the settled habits of men ceased. 
Money was kept in the hands of citizens, individuals, or 
corporations, and put into inventions, commerce, homes; it 
was circulated, not collected to adorn the capitals. Arts 
were demanded better fitted in forms for the expression of 
this spirit; arts that could be disseminated by printing, 
giving the masterpieces to the people scattered over the 
globe; arts that excited inquiry into the study of mind and 
the cultivation of thought in all its variety, as poetry, the 
drama, and music. The play and joy at the Renaissance 
was religious. Men sought the beautiful and the true, they 
sought the good as an outgrowth of the beautiful and the 
true; and in and through these they reached oblivion of 
self and passed into that higher form of life which we call 
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Love; and from it all, harmony, the art of music, came 
forth. In this glimpse of the divine they felt their fini- 
tude and longed for completion. Without a kindled di- 
vinity within there is no. longing for divinity without. 

Music is the art in which this era finds its fullest expres- 
sion, and its noted composers come from the race most 
imbued with the spirit that caused the. Renaissance. Music 
is exhilarating and suggestive, and by inereasing the. activ- 
ity of the mind prevents it from being merely receptive. 
In the age of faith, architecture, statuary and painting were 
at their height and quieted people into wonder and silence. 
In the middle ages music was employed as a pleasant 
accompaniment in their religious chants; and the Trouba- 
dour, while hinting of a sweet life in nature, used it to add 
rhythm to his story. But with the incoming of variety in 
harmony music ceased to be merely auxiliary, and has come 
to be valued as an independent art. The potential power 
of modern music is most fully expressed by the Teutons. 
From them we have the band, and our sonatas, symphonies, 
oratorios. Beethoven, more than any one else, is said to 
represent in fullness the conflicts, the hopes, of the modern 
mind, and the spirit that caused the Renaissance. We are 
filled with it when listening to his compositions. The solo 
and the opera are better fitted to the mind of the Latins, 
as the march was to the ancient Roman. Greece built 
temples for conversation, and from them we inherit the 
chorus. ‘The chorus is harmony of units, the law of repub- 
lics and of associations. 

From England and Germany, the two nations so largely 
Hellenic rather than Hebraic in their tastes, are now com- 
ing the philosophies and arts that are inspiring and con- 
trolling the age. ‘These are the nations that have sought 
deep for causes, and have finally come to the ascendant. 


As representative men we may mention the brothers Von 


Humboldt. Their fame will increase as the masses become 
capable of appreciating how perfectly they were in har- 
mony with the symphony of the era. Among the scientific 
results of the return toa reverent study of nature was the 
passing before the mental vision of Alexander, not alone 
the animals to receive their names, but the whole order of 
the universe; the various physical sciences revealed part of 
a great, harmonious whole, exhibited to him what the era 
was bringing to humanity,—Cosmos. To his_ brother, 
William von Humboldt, people long dead delivered through 
their words the history of their lives and thoughts, and he 
caught the symphony of theages. In tracing the results 
from the incoming of the reverence for all humanity and 
for physical laws one feels that the actual realization of an 
order is a possibility on the earth, by man and woman co- 
working with that law of Cosmos that must have been in 
the creative thought which caused the variety on earth and 
among peoples. 

The first glimmerings of the Renaissance were in the 
minds that had a reverence forfeminine influence. From 
this time we find woman gradually elevated, valued not as 


a servant, but as a power in society. It may be partly — 


owing to the growing influence of northern nations, but 
the principal cause may be that in seeking nature, in the 
delights of the emotional, men naturally sought those in 
whom the emotional predominated. Woman’s enthusiasm 
generates thought ever; and if the full harmony of reason 
in the human mind, if the full expression of the world 


needed to be sounded to find the symphony of the world, 


how could woman be left out? In the middle ages she was 
honored in so far as she served institutions founded by 


men. Their saints were women who strangled and suffo- 


cated the natural laws of their own being. The present 
age does not reverence those who trample on natural laws, 
but those who with reason fulfill them. This desecration 
of creation, this despising of the natural and honoring of 
the unnatural or |supernatural, is rightly denounced. Be- 
fore the re-birth of; the natural, Dante and Petrarch and 
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the artists elevated the virgin. Petrarch declined to marry. 
for, said he, ‘‘ How could I write sonnets to a wife?” Ap. 
gelo, so prophetic in-his works, in his life gives us the 
vision of a fine friendship. Everywhere with an increased 
love of nature and the freedom of developed reason, and 
balanced into a more perfect harmony of life than any out. 
ward restraint can give, we find many choice men every. 
where, and in these the spirit of the Renaissance finds its 
best expression towards women. William von Humboldt. 
whom Matthew Arnold calls “one of the most beautify) 
and perfect souls that have ever existed,” had a married 
life that was a living poem. Though he was the friendof g 
large circle of refined and cultivated women, and his wife 
the friend of many of the noblest men of her day, yet she 
received his sonnets and his devoted love, and participated 
in his intellectual works.’ There are recent instances ip 
Kurope where canonization is not reserved for women who 
despise their true nature and their highest office. “We have 
not far to wander in years nor from this place to find a life 
that was perfected in the natural order of nature, and. 
chivalric law is honored now, even more than by the excep. 
tional persons in the middle age. We are beginning to 
reap the results from this beautiful faith in nature. This 
artistic memorial building commemorates the life of a wo. 
man helpful and inspiring. In the completeness of her 
being she expressed her reverence for all beauty and divin. 
ity. The building of this chapel* is a fitting tribute. In 
its beautiful purpose not less than in its artistic proportions 
it harmonizes with the spirit which is inspiring all our arts. 
Builders, when guided by the heart, have oft-times “‘ builded 
better than they knew.” Those who reared this chapel 
were not “ deaf to that large music rolling o’er the world.” 

At a distance of three hundred years, casting our eye 
back to this Renaissance, does it not awake a new, a living 
belief in the possibilities of humanity and of its divinity ? 
When we see how violently it cast off falsity; how rever- 
ently it sought facts; how tris age has given us the study 
of man as the inheritor of the earth; how its spirit and 
methods have brought the study of mind to be a religion: 
how music has risen from being a slave to words, has come 
to be an art, sought for its own self, its virtue a flowing cur- 
rent to bring to mind glimpses that the senses are not fine 
enough to shape to word, we can but believe that the Ren- 
aissance came to empower us, and not to merely decorate 
Italy and France. We are working with it and speaking 
in its presence, and perhaps do not realize or know it. 

On a height overlooking Boston and its: suburbs, in the 
morning of the opening of the last Jubilee Concert ‘in 
1872) I saw the sun rise from the water and tip the points 
of the various steeples of the churches, and thought of the 
antagonisms and quarrels on points of dogma and ecclesi- 
astical history; and, while I looked, the great circular Colli- 
seum reflected the Kast, till it seemed a ball of light. The 
upward pointing but distracting churches were forgotten 
in its. splendor. That great building has a meaning, | 
thought; things do not come without acause. To this land 
freedom-loving persons were banished. Here is a people 
that have a reason before they build, or else are so recep. 
tive of influences that spontaneously they have expressed 
the spirit of their era-—a domed building for Music. Dur- 
ing the day, as I listened to bands of many diverse instru- 
ments playing in harmony to the one tune; when, again. 
bands from many nations united into a harmony, and a 
chorus of men and women, twenty thousand from several 
races, accompanied these bands, all true to the selected 
tunes, all true to their own part, yet true to the whole,— 
all nations uniting in a world concert,—the cannon and the 
anvil, instruments of war and industry, harmonizing and 


* ** Mary Chapel,’’ a memorial building erected to perpetuate the memory of 
a natural, lovely truly, wise woman, Mary Price Collier. All relations in life 
found her seeking to live up to her ideals of duty and beauty. As daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, friend, she was the exemplary woman. ! ) 
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adding to the most perfect and ethereal of all the arts, 
music, words cannot picture how truthfully it represented 
to me the spirit and the methods of the Cosmos era born — 
from the Renaissance. What concerns us most nearly is 
how the spirit that brought such energy and refreshment 
to human souls three hundred years ago can be attracted 
and detained as a living presence in our own day. That is 
the problem to solve. At that time they heard the Greek 
salutation, “‘ Rejoice, be’ glad.”” With joy. comes creation 
and the quickening of the poetic and the artistic genius. Is 
there growth at any time without that openness of mind, 
that sympathy with nature, by which alone the poetic is 
possible t Every time the heart is filled to an overflow from 
the beauty of a symphony or a sonata, or a vast congre- 
cation dilates with pleasure as the choruses give the ora- 
torios, we are in the atmosphere and presence of the spirit 
that brought the Renaissance, and that will continue while 


there are hearts to attract and be attracted into unity. 
“Love took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with 
might; | 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed in music out of 
sight.” 


—— | 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


One of the most elegant as well asthe most carefully pre- 
pared and dignified in aim of all the programmes that have 
reached our table this year is that offered by the Ethical 
Association in connection with the Second Unitarian church 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Chadwick’s. It consists of a carefully 
constructed course on evolution, beginning with biographical 
studies of Spencer and Darwin, and ending with a consid- 
eration of the effects of evolution on the coming civilization, 
with an essay by Rev. M. J. Savage. The programme runs 
through sixteen evenings to be held on alternate Sunday 
nights. A valuable list of references attached to each topic 
makes this pamphlet of outlines of permanent value. The 
society, realizing this, are prepared to send copies to any 
Unity Club or other ethical or religious society, or to 
individuals, by addressing Lewis G. Janes, 95 Liberty 
street, New York, and we hope the Unity Club bureau can 
arrange to place it in their permanent list of helps. To 
further indicate the quality of the work done here, we are 
permitted to print the following letter from Herbert Spen- 
cer, which can not fail to interest our readers, not only on 
account of the general word it contains, but also on account 
of the light it throws upon the health of this greatest of 
modern thinkers and one of the great minds of the world: 

THE Nook, HorsHam Roap, Dorkrine, July 24, 1888. 

DEAR SIR: 

|. am obliged by your letter of July 11 with its inclosures. 
Iam glad to say, and you will perhaps be glad to hear, that 
[ am considerably better than when I gaveto Dr. W.J. You- 
mans the impression you quote. Leaving London in a very 
low state about a month ago, I have since improved greatly, and am 
now in hopes of getting back to something like the low level of 
health which I before had, though I scarcely expect to reach that 
amount of working power which has been usual with me. 

The information contained in your letter was, [ need hardly say, 
gratifying to me both on personal and on public grounds. The 
spread of the doctrine of Evolution, first of all in its limited accep- 
tation, and now in its wider acceptation, is alike surprising and 
encouraging; and doubtless the movement now to be initiated by 
the lectures and essays set forth in your programme will greatly 
accelerate its progress—especially if full reports of your proceed- 
Ings can be circulated in a cheap printed form. The mode of pre- 
sentation described seems to me admirably adapted for popularizing 
evolution views, and it will, I think, be a great pity if the effect of 
such a presentation should be limited to a few listeners in Brooklyn. 

Wishing you and your coadjutors every success in your efforts, 


am Truly yours, 
_ Mr.J.A. SKILTON. — 
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HIS MOTHER’S BOY. 
.A mother once owned just a common-place boy, 
A shock-headed boy, : 
A freckle-faced boy, 


HERBERT SPENCER. é 


But thought he was handsome and said so with joy; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


His nose, one could see, was not Grecian, but pug, 
And turned up quite snug, 
Like the nose of a jug; 
But she said it was “ piquant,” and gave him a hug; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
(Quite so— | 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


His eyes were quite small, and he blinked in the sun; 
But she said it was done 
As a mere piece of fun, 
And gave:an expression of wit to her son; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


The carroty love-locks that covered his head 
She never called red, 
But auburn instead. 
‘The color the old masters painted,” she said; 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— | 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


Now, boys, when your mothers talk so, let it pass; 
Don’t look in the glass, 
Like a vain, silly lass, 
But go tend the baby, pick chips, weed the grass; 
Be as good as you're pretty, you know, 
Quite so— 
As good as you’re pretty, you know. 
—E. V. Talbot in St. Nicholas. 
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PARABLES. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 

My grandmother, who lived to be over ninety years of 
age, retained a degree of bodily and mental vigor which 
was truly marvelous at such an age. But as time, however 
gracious and lenient it might be, will—like a mighty sover- 
eign upon his vassals—impose upon us some tribute, were 
it only as a sign of our dependence and submission, the 
poor old lady, too, had to pay a tax to this all-powerful 
sovereign. It consisted in the weakness growing on her 
in her high old age of allowing her usual love of cleanli- 
ness to become exaggerated and morbid. She began 
showing an aversion to any food for the preparation of 
which the hands had to be directly used, unless she pre- 
pared it herself. Thus she objected to eating any bread not 
kneaded by her own hands, and resolved to make the bread 
for our household herself. In vain did mother try to dis- 
suade her from it; in vain my eldest sister offered to do the 
work under her direction, at the same time, partly in joke, 
partly in earnest, holding up her extremely delicate white 
little hands for examination; the old lady persisted in her 
resolution. 

Then we all entered into a great conspiracy against 
grandmother. She was allowed to knead the dough, which 
she invariably did in the evening shortly before going to 
bed; but as soon as she had retired wechildren gave a sig- 
nal to mother or eldest sister, and the actual kneading then 
began, for poor grandmother,—how could we have told 
her!—poor grandmother had not the strength to knead all 
the dough in the capacious trough for our numerous family. 

‘That is the only conspiracy I ever. took part in, and I pray 
to God that if ever I participate in another, it should not 
have a less good object, nor leave behind it less agreeable 
recollections.— Translated from the Arabian by Henry 
Byron. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Wichita, Kans.—AN INVITATION. The 
next session of the Missouri Valley and Kan- 


gas State Conference will be held in Wichita, 


Kans., Monday, November 19 and 20. Rev. 
Geo. Batchelor, western agent of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. J. 
R. Effinger, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
of Chicago,will be present. Mr.Jones will give 
a lecture on Saturday evening, the 17th, and 
preach the following Sunday morning and 
evening. The Conference will begin Mon- 
day evening. At the last session of the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference, held at Kansas City, 
it was agreed that the next session should be 
held in Wichita some time in October. The 
date has been changed to a period after the 
Presidential election in order to avoid the 
turmoil incident thereto. The Unitarian So- 
ciety in Wichita desires to extend through 
Unity a cordial and earnest invitation to all 
Unitarians and others in sympathy with the 
thought and work of Unitarianism who are 
accessible, to be present at the Conference 
meetings. It is expected that all established 
societies in the bounds of the conference 
will send delegates, and it is hoped that 
many persons from places where as yet 
there is no definite Unitarian organiza- 
tion will also be present. Let the isolated 
Unitarians of the West, and those of lib- 
eral religious sympathies who do not af- 
filiate with orthodox churches, embrace this 
opportunity to get acquainted with one an- 
other, and to help promote and share the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm which the exercises 
of the conference may be expected to gener- 
ate. If it is true, and I doubt it not, that 
where two or three are gathered together 
who agree to seek for some one thing of high 
spiritual value, that the spirit of the Most 

igh abideth sensibly in their midst, surely 
where two or three score or hundred are 
gathered for a like purpose, such a renewal 
of spiritual strength and religious enthu- 
siasm ought to be realized which cannot but 
find its natural expression in earnest, patient, 
aggressive work for the upbuilding and 
maintenance of the Universal church as 
Unitarians conceive it— 


“ Lofty as the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


Come, let us look into each other’s eyes, and 
feel the warm hand clasp, that emphasizes 
bonds of spiritual sympathy. 


St. Paul, Minn.—That was a rare treat 
granted to the liberal thinking people of Bt. 
Paul, when on Monday evening, the 8th in- 
stant, they assembled in such goodly num- 
bers, at Unity church, to listen to the elo- 
quent words of Edward A. Horton, of Boston, 
of Thomas B. Slicer, of Providence, of 
Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia, and of 
Grindall Reynolds, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Mr. Batcbelor, 
who had withdrawn himself from the pro- 
gramme, by request of Mr. Reynolds, made a 
few remarks in conclusion, stating the object 
in the appearance of so many of our eastern 
ministers together in the West to be that the 
two branches of the church might become 
better acquainted. If, as the minister Mr. 
Crothers remarked, our eastern friends would 
know how much good they have done us, they 
must return next year. The work of the lib- 
eral church in this country is but now begin- 
ning to be felt and each day proves it to be 
a far stronger factor than ever before. But 
every man and woman that fosters the true 
principles of “ freedom, fellowship and char- 
acter in religion” must stand firm, and bind 
their ev ry energy toward the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes. This done, there 
need be no doubt of what the final outcome 
will be. Already one can see its effects in 
nearly all denominations. The dogmas are 
less controlling and the creeds of unreason 
are less looked up to. Fewer people are liv- 
ing for the next world, but are the rather 
bending their energies toward making the 
best of all this contains, trusting that thereby 
they will be the better prepared to face the 
future. 


St. Pau, Minn, October 11, 1888. WwW. O. V. 


Chicago.— Miss Leggett, recently from the 
East, where she was working in the interest 
of the young organization in Beatrice, Neb., 
brings back good reports from the Toronto 
(Canada) and Rochester (New York) Confer- 
ences. The former was specially significant 
as the first meeting of the organization; the 
latter was well attended and a “rich meet- 
ing” to all. Miss Leggett states that, owing 
to a difficulty about plans, the dedication of 
the Beatrice church unfortunately can not 
take place until spring, but she hopes to hold 
Services in the basement next month. We 
commend her and the —— society for 
their courage, and wish them God-speed in 
their work. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—We learn through 
a private letter that there has never been so 
much interest displayed in the Unity Club 
work of the First Unitarian society as now. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The National Epic of Finland. In two volumes. 
Translated into English by John Martin Crawford. 
New York: John B. Alden. Cloth, Price.... $2.00 


Life of Rey. W.S. Balch. By Rev. H. Slade. 
Elgin, Ill... Mrs. W. 8. Balsh. Cloth. Price... $1.50 


The School Pronouncer based on Webster's Una- 
_ bridged Dictionary. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 366. 
PTW Se cccd ik ceded SéCinwesweudwbee ws ead ceeurees $1.25 


Fighting Phil. The Life and eres Career of Philip 
enry Sheridan. a P. C. Headley. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. New York: Chas. T. Dilling- 
ham. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 
ty Ce abndnmendec canene seice dss debenadenins $150 


Pigmos® Pulpit. Sermons Preached in Plymouth 
hurch, Brooklyn, by Henry Ward Beecher. From 


Ellingwood’s Stenographic Reports. Cloth, in 


four volumes. Price, each..................----$1.50 
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Beware of Scrofulg 


Scrofula is probably more general than 
other disease. It is insidious in character 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the },) 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.”” C. E. LovEJoy, Lowell, Mass, 

C, A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulong 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum) 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier, 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep. 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla, and now says: “Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. R. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Through a subscription for the purpose of putting on 
sale Mr. West’s little book, 


" Uplifts of Heart and Will,” 


at a reduced price from the edition advertised in cloth, 
we are able for the present to offer the work, neatly 
bound in paper covers, postpaid, for 
20 cents per copy, 
3 copies for 50 cents. 

The paper and type are the same as in the cloth edi- 
tion. 

The above are net prices, and the offer will remata 
open only until revoked. 

The edition in cloth still remains at 50 cents per 


copy. 


[From the New Theology Herald. 


‘The outpourings of a soul deeply religious in the 
best sense, but suspicious of forms. Truly beautifal 
invocations. The volume contains the strongest pos 
sible testimony to the indestructibility of the religious 
sentiment. The poems at the end are also full to over 
flowing with noble feeling. This volume is one of the 
many assurances that the liberal church will fast 
enough gather poetry, music and art, to invest ite 
nobler thought.’ 


Address all orders to the Publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicage. 


CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
We invite attention to three series of twelve lessons 
each, which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks tochildren, The first, ‘‘ Corner Stones of Char 
acter,’’ by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every-day life, such qualities as “Honesty,” 
‘* Self-control,” ‘‘Order,’’ ‘* Justice,’ ‘* Concentra- 
tion,” “‘ Usefulness,” etc. ‘* Home Life;”’ the second 
series treats of ‘‘ Home Helping,” ‘Table Manners,” 
“Old Age,” etc.; and “School Life,” of “ Play,” 
a Studying,” ** Self-Education,’’ ‘*‘ School Honor, 
‘‘ Vacation,” etc. These one page lessons can be en: 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher's Use. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred $10.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


RACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenki® Lloyd Jones. Maile 
for pose in stamps. Catalogues tl, CHARLES 
H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street 
Chicago. . 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL 


200 pages, allaboutthe Tarrrr. 18,000 sold. Sample 
of paper edition by mail for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago! 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MgEssrAu, corner Michi- 
navenue and Twenty-third street. David 


ices at 11 A. M. 

Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, October 28, services at 10:45 
A. M. 

TuiRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 28, services at 
10:45 A. M. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 28, services 
at 11 A. M.3; Subject, Charities of Mind. 
Monday, October 29, Unity Club, Novel. 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Unity CuurRcH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, October 28, services 
at 10:45 A. M. | 

THe WOMAN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
will hold its next meeting at Unity church 
on Thursday, October 25, Miss Lina Troen- 
dle, leader. Topic: “The Duty of Society 
to Children.” 


Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR’s address, until 
November 4, will be Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mr. GEORGE WILLIS COOKE lectures be- 
fore the Chicago Women’s Club, November 
810,15 and 17, on the following topics in! 
the ordernamed: 1. The Beginning of In- 
tellectual Culture Among Women, 2. The 
Blue Stockings of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 8. The Dawnof the Nine- 
teenth Century. 4. The Progress of the last 
Fifty Years. The lectures are to be given in 
the Women’s club room, Art Institute Build- 
ing. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR IN- 
STRUCTION IN LETTERS, MOR- 
ALS AND RELIGION. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


Mr. FRANKLIN HEaD, President. 

Mr. O. A. BUTLER, MR. JuLiIus ROSsEn- 
THAL, Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs. M. T. Lewis GANNETT, Hinsdale, I11., 
Secretary. 

Mrs. ELLEN T. LEONARD, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Room 93, Treasurer. | 

Mrs. H. G. Frank, 1608 Prairie Ave., Mrs. 
CeL1A P. Woouuey, 865 West Jackson St. 
Mrs. H. M. WILMARTH, 222 Michigan Ave., 
Committee on Programmes. 

BLAKE, Mr. JAMES VILA; Bunpy, Mr. 
JOHN C.; Bonpy, Mrs: Mary E.; BurTueEr, 
Mrs. PuesBe M.; Cask, Mr. WILLIAM W.; 
CHAPIN, Miss Avuausta J.; CHENEY, Mr. 
CLARENCE; DEXTER, MRs. JOSEPHINE; 
tTANNETT, Mr. WILLIAM C.; GARDINE, MR. 
JOHN; GREELEY, Mr. Lours M.; HALLIWELL, 
Mr. A. C.; Hirscu, Dr. E. G.; Howe t, 
Mr. J. C.; Howe, Mrs. J. C.; JoHNsoN, 
Mr. W. ALEXANDER; JONES, Mr. JENKIN 
Luoyp; Kouuock, Miss FLORENCE; Mason, 
Mr. A. O.; Rocnr, Hon. Joun A.; SALTER, 
Mr. Wiuuiam M.;_ Stites, Mrs. A. W.; 
TruE, Mrs. Etta W.; WILKINSON, Mrs. 
Laura §, 

It will be the aim of this Institute to 
provide for the study and discussion of sub- 


jects pertaining to letters, morals and religion, | 


In the scientific spirit, under the lead of a 
high and specially trained scholarship. It 
hopes to secure lectures from the ablest think- 
ers at home and abroad on themes beyond 
the range of the popular lyceum platform. 
Classes will also be organized for the more 
thorough and systematic study of pending 
questions in sociology, reform and religion, 


struction felt by those engaged in active work 
of philanthropy and moral and religious in- 
struction, besides aiding to impart a rounded 
culture and more intelligent understanding 
of life and duty. It is the hope of those 
engaged in this new enterprise to give to 
Chicago something that corresponds in gen- 
eral aim, though necessarily, at first, in a 
small and experimental fashion, to the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, and the Hibbert and Bampton lec- 
tureships of London. 

Arrangements have been made for an open- 
ing course of nine lectures by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch on “The Old Testament.” This will 
be followed by another course of the same 
number on “ Practical Charities,” by W. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of the Charity Organization 
Society, Other lectures are in contemplation. 
The board of management also hope to per- 
fect arrangements for a Herbert Spencer 
school of a week’s session, with lectures and 
discussions, in the coming spring. An after- 
noon class for the detailed study of the Old 
Testament will be conducted by Rabbi Hirsch, 
the probable subject being the Book of Job. 
Classes for the study of evolution, in prepa- 
ration for the Spencer school, and in the eth- 
ical and religious poems of Robert Browning, 
led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, will also be formed 
if called for. 

TrERMs.—For Dr. Hirsch’s lectures, course 
tickets, $3.00. Coupon tickets, good for twen- 
ty-five admissions, at any time, for any person, 
$6.00. Single admission, 50 cents. For class- 
es and. other lectures, to be hereafter an- 
nounced. All applications for tickets and 
other financial matters are referred to the 
treasurer; concerning classes and all other 
matters, to the committee on programmes. 
(See addresses above.) 


All lectures, not otherwise announced, will be given 
at the Architectural Sketch Club, Art Inetitute build- 
ing, corner Michigan avenue and Van Buren street. 
Entrance on Van Buren street. 


NINE LECTURES ON OLD 
MENT LITERATURE. 


BY RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, Pu. D. 


TESTA- 


I. Lecture.—Introduction. 
November 8, 1888. 


The interest we have in Biblical literature. 
Is it exclusively religious? Aside from all 
religious considerations, as a matter of, and 
means to, general culture, the study of the 
Bible is important and profitable. The one- 
sided view taken of the Bible is not con- 
ducive to a full comprehension of its beau- 
ties. It neglects to consider it as a whole, 
and dwells too much upon detached texts. On 
the other hand, the study of the Biblical 
writings as records of history and works of 
literature will not detract from their value as 
religious instructors. The method pursued 
in the course is the critical one. A rapid sur- 
vey of the different schools of criticism, and 
the history of criticism of interest and ser- 
viceable to our studies. The languages of 
the Bible, what is their character? The tra- 
ditional divisions of the Bible. When, and 
by whom, was our present collection made? 
The condition of the text before us. Its 
name, Massoretic. Is it authentic? What 
do the ancient versions of the Bible teach us 
in this regard? The Septuagint and other 
Greek translations. The Peshitto. The Tar- 
gumim. 


II, Lecture.—Sketch of the Development 
of the Religion of the Hebrews. 


November 15. py 

Revelation or evolution? Do they exclude 
each other? Is the Hebrew religion of 
Egyptian origin? Its relations to the religion 
of Babylon-Assyria. The character of the 
Shemite. Renan’s theory of an original mono- 
theistic instinct reviewed. Do the facts bear 


: | 
tribes fails to substantiate it. The trzbal Gods. , 


Gradual consolidation of the tribes into a 
nation. The God Yahweh. His relation to 
Stnat. The intluence of the occupation of 
the land upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
Who were the Nazirites? Whothe Prophets? 
The struggle between the religion of the 
Prophets and the popular religion sketched. 
Monotheism finally triumphant. 


III. Lecture.—Early History of the Lit- 
erature. 

November 22, 

What was the condition of the people? 
What their occupation? Did they have the 
art of writing? Writing on stone. The re- 
lations of literature to history. The earliest 
poetry. Swordsongs. Well-songs. Thesong 
of Deborah analyzed. The blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. 49), The blessing of Moses (Deut. 33). 
Legends, reduced to writing or not? The 
character of the Patriarchal biographies. 
What could have been their historical writ- 
ings? Have those that have come to us their 
originalcast? Why not? And through what 
process have they passed? 


IV. Lecture.—(a) The Prophets of the 
Assyrian Age. 
November 29. 

The historical conditions. Rise and devel- 
opment of the monarchy. The division of 
the realm. Political ambitions and their 
consequences. The character of prophetic 
eloquence. Parallelism. Hosea. Amos. 
Does Joel belong to the group? Jsazah J and 
Micah. Anonymous writings credited to 
Other prophets. Literary analysis of the 
style of these writings! Jonah, tts age un- 
certain. 


_(b) The Prophets of the Decline. 


Historical Conditions. Nahum. Zepha- 
niah, Habakkuk. JEREMIAH. Anonymous 
authors. Chapters read and analyzed. 


V. Lecture.—The Captivity. 


December 6. 

Condition of the exiles. Influence of their 
surroundings. Their hopes, A_ retrospect 
of the Messianic Inka. Their relégious 
views. Kzekiel, Obadiah, Isaiah II and anony- 
mous authors. 


VI. Lecture.—The Restoration; Penta- 
teuch. 
December 13. 

Prophet and Priest. Development of Priest- 
hood. What is the meaning of the Law? 
The earliest laws. The different strata. 
Deuteronomy. Elohist and Yahwist. The 
Priestly Codex. The conservative views of 
Dillmann and Kittel; the radical of Reuss, 
Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen. The final redac- 
tion. Pentateuch and Joshua. What about 
the first twelve chapters of Genesis? Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The other historical books. 


The books of chronicles. Haggai and 
Zachariah. 
VII. Lecture.—The Poetry of the Bible. 


December 20. 

The character of Biblical poetry. The 
songs of Balaam. The Psalms. Are they of 
Davidic origin? Whattheir purpose? Mac- 
cabean psalms. The “ Lamentations.” The 
Song of Songs. Ruth. Is Hsther an histori- 


cal book oranovel. The wsdomseries. The 

Proverbs. 

VIII. Lecture.—The Wisdom Series Con- 
tinued, 

December ae 


Job and Ecclesiastes. When written? Their 
contents analyzed. 


XI. Lecture.—The Development of Post- 
Biblical Judaism. 


it out? A survey of the Gods of Edom, 


Such as will supply that need of special in- 


Phoenicia, the Arabs, and kindred Semitic 


January 3, 1889. 


Hellenism and Judaism. Pharisee and 


* ee Sera, 
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Sadducee. The Hssenes. The Apocrypha: (1) 
The Juden; (2) The Alexandrian. Why 
excluded from the Canon? The Book of 
Daniel and the Non-Biblical Apocalyptic 
books. Enoch, Book of Jubilees, etc. 


An opportunity will be given at the close 
= each lecture for questions and conversa- 
ion. 

Rheumatism originates in lactic acid in the 
blood, which settling in the joints causes the 
pains and aches of the disease. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cures rheumatism by neutralizing 
the acidity of the blood, and giving it rich- 
ness and vitality. Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A Woman’s Success. 


In the summer of 1883 Dr. Alice B. Stock- 
ham, of Chicago, brought out “ TokoLoay, a 
book for every woman.” She rented desk- 
room only, taking from her home an old desk, 
an Oftice chair and a little rocker. 

From the one desk in one corner of a back 
room, the business now occupies a pleasant, 
sunny suite of rooms, at 161 LaSalle st. 


112,000 TOKOLOGIES 
have been sold, many thousand For Boys 
and For GIRLs, as well as hundreds of other 
books devoted to physical culture, mental 
healing, etc. 

Besides these, Bates Waists, Union Suits, 
Hot Water Baths, Syringes and other health 
goods have been sold in large quantities. 

Hundreds of intelligent, noble-minded 


women, have found lucrative work in her |. 


books. The common feeling that a stigma 
rests upon book agents has been removed 
by the inspiration that they are engaged in a 
truly philanthropic and missionary work. 
They carry good news to women and know 
that they will receive the blessings of the 
buyer. | 

Dr. Stockham’s only daughter entered into 
partnership with her last March, and the firm 
is now known as 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM AND CO. 

A monthly journal called Zhe HKinder- 
garten is published, edited by Miss Cora L. 
Stockham and Miss Emily A. Kellogg. From 
the first every one that knew the editors and 
publishers, predicted success for this maga- 
zine. It has been issued only six months, 
but as 7’he Intertor says: 

“Tt has settled down to ‘business’ and is as 
well edited as if it were old enough to vote.” 

It has been adopted as a text-book in some 
of the Kindergarten Training Schools and 
already reaches thousands of homes, giving 
delightful help to mothers. 


‘*The Gods give no great good without labor,” is an 
old proverb, and atrue one; the hardest laboris not 
always that which is best paid however. To those in 
search of light, pleasant and rong employment, 
ws say write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Ced Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


For Wasting Diseases of Children, 


Where the digestive powers are feeble and the ordi- 
nary food does not seem to nourish the child, this 
acts both as food and medicine, giving strength and 
Hash af once, and is almost as palatable as milk. Take 
no other. 
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THE LEGEND OF 
Gathered from original HAM LE T 
sources by GEORGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
Denmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cleth, so cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLESH KERR & CO., Pub- 
lhshers, Chicago. 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classificadons of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARI.ES 
H. KERR & CO., Publihers, Chicago. 


HE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. By Minot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Post-office Mission worker should use. Thirty-two 
pages, printed in clear = t Pe. Price, includin 
»ostage, 5 cents; 100 copies, ¢ 50. CHARLES H 


‘KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


Books for Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


(Continued from first page.) 


COBBE, Frances Power. The Duties 
of Women. Cloth, 12mo --.-.---- 
The Peak in Darien. Cloth,12mo. 1 00 
Religious Duty. Cloth, 12mo-.:.. 1 
Darwinism in Morals and other 


Essays. Cloth, 12mo -.------ 2 00 
COLLYER, Robert. -*A Man in Earn- 

OM. Cilemy SOs. coi euks eke 1 50 

*The Life That Now Is. 16mo.... 1 50 


CONN, H. W. *Evolution of To-day. 
ieee, Dee Scie i ei ce Kt EG 
COOKE, George’ Willis. George Eliot: 
her Life, ritings and Philosophy. 
Si... co inen base bens a ee 
Poets Problems. 12mo...-_----- 2 00 


CURTISS, Samuel Ives. Ingersoll and 
I casi seh ata sa he sisi lai ta ales 1 00 


DAVIDS, T. W. Rhys. The Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by Indian Buddhism. Cloth, 


ORG OOO acdeucuui iuldaeceiui 2 50 
DENNIS, William. The Two Con- 
sciences. Cloth, 12mo___. ._----- 65 
DENISON, T. W. The Iron Crown; 
BR POVOl, “neal, REO st... cocene 1 60 
The Man Behind; a Novel. Cloth, 
RES oo eo un anes che when 1 50 


DEXTER, Ransom. The Kingdoms 
of Nature; or, Life and Organiza- 
tion from the Elements to Man, be- 
ing a Following of Matter and 
Force into Vitality, Vitality into 
Organization, and Organization 
into the Various Types of Being, 
Culminating in Man. By Ransom 
Dexter, A.M., M.D., LL. D. De- 
signed for Popular use, with Glos- 
MEY, * SeNPRG hc seen n4- cess - 3 50 


DUNNING, N. A. The Philosophy 
of Price and its Relation to Do- 


mestic Currency. Cloth, 12mo...- 1 00 
ELIOT, William G. Home Life and 
Influence. Cloth, 12mo__-___---- 1 00 
*EKarly Religious Education. Cloth, 
i a 50 
*The Discipline of Sorrow. Cloth, 
bate aptealpepmapage ie ein come aime Np of 50 


EMERSON, Ralph Waldo. *The | 
Conduct of Life. Cloth, 12mo_._ 1 75 


FALLOWS, Samuel, D.D. Dictionary 
of Synonyms and Antonyms. Cloth, 
RG inidesndevtsenssbetedas in 5 OS 
The Progressive Supplemental Dic- 
tionary of the English Lan- 
guage. ‘Full sheep, quarto, ) 
ROE: WOMB ci Gene ene see - 3 75 


FROTHINGHAM, Octavius Brooks. 
The Religion of Humanity. Cloth, 


Be o dhe CNUs Sac Sea 1 50 
Stories from the Lips of the 
See: £60 ois oo. eh 1 00 


Stories of the Patriarchs. 16mo__ 1 00 
The Child’s Book of Religion. 

NG oe de Slice bce ccokuveeess ts 10G@ 
Transcendentalism in New Eng- 

RE OD iss nt oo ube dada 1 75 
The Cradle ef the Christ. S8vo-_-- 
Theodore Parker; a Biography. 


OOo ei a 0 i. SC 2 00 
Belief of the Unbelievers. Paper, 
I a SFE GU sn eit s « 25 


The Present Heaven. Paper, 18mo. 05 


FURNESS, William H. The Power 
of Spirit. Cloth, 12mo--------- 1 25 


GANNETT, Abbie M. The Old Farm 
Home: a Shadow of a Poem. Cloth, 
BING auld oe wack boaes- See 15 


GANNETT, William C. A Year of 

Miracle. Limp cloth, 18mo., 50 
cents; beveled edges, full gilt 1 00 

+Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett. 


12m0-...-.------------- boleh 1 00 


ee 


GANNETT, William C. and JONES. 
Jenkin Lloyd, The Faith that 
Makes Faithful. Imitation 
parchment, 50 cents. Cloth, gilt, 

dhe iii oe alia 


GERHARD, Frederick. The Coming 
Creed of the World. Boards, 12mo, 


GREG, W. R. *Enigmas of Life. 
AGEs BANOS jis cig os aw alin gn 
*Literary and Social Judgment. 

SRN wien cca wae eke e anes 


GROVE, Dr. George. Beethoven’s 
Nine Symphonies. Cloth, 16mo-.. 


GRUMBINE, J. Cc. F. HEvaqlution 
and Christianity: a Study. 
CiGty TOOL 4. Sod oo eh ao. 

The Decay of the Christian Church. 
Feet, Pome seus ile. Ci se. 


HALE, Edward Everett. In His Name. 
Cloth, square 12mo, full gilt, illus- 
SUE Sous coed aces Oe ccke see 

Sybaris and Other Homes. 16mo. 
Crusoe in New York. 16mo_---- 
Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars. 16mo-_- 


HALE, Ellen D. Outline Studies in 
the History of Art. Paper, 
TG odo cca oaoe Coca ekae at 


HALL, Edward H. *Orthodoxy and 
Heresy-in the Christian Church. 


FRB Oe Re Pn he Ee 
HANSEN, George P. The Legend 
of Hamlet. 18mo, paper, 25 


COUN CIURE Kui oe. sic ectl. 


HEDGE, Frederick Henry. Atheism 
in Philosophy, and Other Essays. 
MRO ARIE ES EER 2 pees a ee 

The Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition. 

Ways of the Spirit, and Other Es- 
SRN. Sbaas ened cuedn cane 

Hours with German Classics. 8vo- 


HOSMER, Frederick L. The Way of 
Life: a Service Book for Sunday- 
schools. 16mo, boards---.- --- 


HOSMER, .Frederick L. and GAN- 
NETT, William C. The Thought 
of God in Hymns and Poems. 

18mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth-- 


HOSMER, James K. The Story of the 
Jews. Cloth, 8v0.... 66555. 5k 


JANES, Lewis G A Study of 
Primitive Christianity. Cloth, 
OTE RENTER cerreges  o 
JANSON, Kristofer. The  Spell- 
bound Fiddler: a Norse Romance. 
(ROG. BEURO sic. nase caw peat 


JONES, Jenkin Lloyd. Practical 
Piety. Four Sermons. 
ees tN eter el ced. cs 

The Importance of the Intel- 
lectual Life. Paper, 18mo- 


KNAPPERT, J. The Religion of Is- 
rael. 


MARTIN, Kate Byam, and HENRO- 
TIN, Ellen M. The Social Status 


Cloth: 16Mo.z oss 55 5 te - jeu 
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1 50 


Cloth, | 


of European and American Wo- 


men. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
Safa RAR HE fA AHEM ERNE ROS EE 
MARTINEAU, James. *Endeavors 


after the Christian Life. 12mo--- 
*Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things. First Series. 16mo_- 
*Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things. Second Series. 12mo. 
*Studies of Christianity. 12mo-- 


MEAD, Edwin D. Martin Luther: a 
Study of Reformation. Cloth, 
Ree et Se Naas as i a, Ae al Lita 
The Constitution of the United 


States,with notes and Outlines | 


forStudy. Paper, 16mo ----- 
Studies of Holland. Paper, 
BOE vnah > oi as ae connec aden 


") 


POTTER, William J. 
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MERCER, L. P. The New Birth. 
Ce sow ctrewcka «cece doce 


MERRIAM, George 8. The Way of 
sare 6CloWs, dpmpe..i....- oc 

A Living Faith. Cloth, 16mo---- 
MILES, Henry A. The Birth of Jesus, 
CRP Bel nec nkbncane bck eas aie 


MILLS, Charles D. B. Pebbles, Pearls 


and Gems of the Orient. Cloth, 
full gilt, 12mo-.--.- - hepa < be uh oh Mohd 
MITCHELL, Richard M. *The Safe 


Side: a Theistic Refutation of the 
Divinity of Christ. Cloth, 8vo.._-- 
MORISON, John H. *The Great 
Poets as Religious Teachers. 16mo. 
MOZOOMDAR, Protap Chunder. The 
Oriental Christ. Cloth, 12mo_-__. 
MUMFORD, Thomas J. *Life and 
Letters. Cloth, 12mo----- ey ee 
*Memoir of Samuel J. May. 16mo 
NEWELL, William. Discourses and 
Poems. GUseth: 19M0ic<~ .. 2. <..- 
NEWTON, Heber. Womanhood, 


CUS ee. Re ed Sh 
The Book of the Beginnings. 


rd die ha aidw Kenn bein 
The Right and Wrong Uses of the 
Bible. 16mo-__---- thea 


Philistinism: Plain Words Con- 


cerning Certain Forms of Un- 


wae. 7600... 5... 
Problems and Social Studies __-_. 


NICHOLS, Rev. I. *Hours with the 
Evangelists. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols. 


NOYES, George R. *Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets. Cloth, 
12mo., 2 vols__. a 
*Translation of Psalms and Pro- 
ee Be ee ee ee re 
*Translation of Job, Ecclesiastes, 
See Be eC ay. 
*Translation of the New Testa- 
Re Bes hil oie cS de ok oe 


OLMSTEAD, Dwight H. The Protest- 
ant Faith, or Salvation by Belief. 
Ce Ee at poli 


PARKER, Theodore. Lessons from 
the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. Cloth, 12mo, 

430 pages._..____- bo ew ues a 
A Discourse of Matters Pertainin 
to Religion. Cloth, 12mo___- 
*Prayers, with Memoir. Cloth, 
Re tes IS SEE a EES aS a 
tViews of Religion. Cloth, 8vo, 
Sr NE eek Ge Gees 


PARKER, Benjamin 8. The Cabin 
in the Clearing, and other 
Poems. Cloth, 12mo-_-_--___- 

The same in full Russia leather, 
reg SG008 i... . 
PARSONS, James C. *The Living 
Wi... tae. wee. 
PHELPS, Elizabeth Stuart. *The 
Gates Ajar. Cloth, 16mo_-_-_-_-___- 
PORTER, Charles Talbot. Mechanics 
and Faith. Cloth, 8vo___.______- 
Twenty-tive 
Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 


| (au, Seeiwus cto. ........ 
POWELL, E. P. Our Heredity from 
Oo ele, ee a ee eS ee 


ple of Israel tothe time of King 


David. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top._ 


SEARS, Kdmund H. 


Religious Retonstruction: Latest 
volume of Sermons. 12mo__. 

My See See 
"hese Degenerate Days: a Poem. 
: 18mo.._- lek ie ands oe CaS ae 
Poems. 18mo, full gilt. With 
BRUNE ook.4 suds wake oe vs ocee 


OU) 


aa re bey the Cloud. 18mo, full 
iaSe canis DS tis onan Sopa coee 
Social Problems. 12mo-_.---_.__- 
The Religious Life. 12mo-_-____- 
NE BE ES Ee 


Beliefs About the Bible. 
The Modern Sphinx. 
The Morals of Evolution. 12mo.- 
Talks About Jesus. 12mo_-_____- 
Man, Woman and Child. 12mo-_- 
Christianity the Science of Man- 
es | Is oa 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo, 
Life Questions. 12mo-_-_-...__--.-.- 
*The Minister’s Hand Book. For 
Christenings, Weddings and 
Teen. SO 
SCRIPTURES, Hebrew and Christian. 
Part Il. The Hebrew Story from 
the Creation to the Exile. 
Cloth, 8vo, red edges, 545 


p 
SCRIPTURES, Old and New. 


Re- 
printed from Unity. Paper, 8vo, 
SEELEY, J.R. Ecce Homo. Cloth, 


Seti ci oo ea. 
Natural Religion. Cloth, 16mo-- 


SMITH, Luella Dowd. Wind Flow- 

ee SON L n oe and Se tua ae 

SMITH, Mary P. W. *Miss Ellis’s 

Mission. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
ORM o6 awcabein edi ech ade: 


STANLEY, T. Lloyd. An Outline of 
the Future Religion of the World. 


STAPLES, Rev. Nahor A. 
Truth and Life. Sermons. Cloth, 
NS it es ee a fs 
STEBBINS, Giles B. The Ameri- 
can Protectionist’s Manual. 
12mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth-- 
Progress from Poverty. 18mo, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth..__ ___- 

After Dogmatic Theology What? 


CEE os us omic Grace « 
STEBBINS, Rufus P. A Study of the 
ee a 
STOCKWELL, Dr. C. T. The Evo- 
ag ag of Immortality. Cloth, 
a a hil i i is hE A ee 


STRAUB, Jacob. The Consolations 
of Science. Cloth, 8vo_....____- 
Prophecy and Prophets. 12mo_. 

TALBOT, George Foster. Jesus: His 


Opinions and Character. Cloth, 
DUG cin, Www nace. & hws ngeinc chews 
TIFFANY, Francis. Bird Bolts. 
Oe i sophie ee 


TILESTON, Mrs. Mary W., Compiler. 
Quiet Hours. First and Second 
Series, in one volume, full mo- 
Os te UN oon winks chen e wnno 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 

SON BNO. 6 iis did co Sere 


| WELLS, Kate Gannett. 


The same, full morocco, gilt edges 
Selections 


From Dr. John Tauler. 24mo-._- 
From the Apocrypha. 24mo-.---- 
From Thomas 4 Kempis 24mo__ 
Tender and True. Poems. 18mo 
TOWNE, Edward Owings. Aphor- 
isms of the Three Threes. 

CNG inn VO CLs 
TUCKERMAN, Joseph. On the Ele- 
vation of the Poor. 16mo ______-_ 


WARE, Henry. *Formation of the 
Christian Character. Cloth, 18mo 
WEISS, John. American Religion. 
I os 
WELCH, Ransom B. Faith and Mod- 
~ ern Thought. Cloth, 12mo-.-_-_.__- 
Miss Curtis : 


OS: SOO ded 
WEST, James H. Uplifts of Heart 
and Will. Cloth, 18mo.________- 


1 50 


tA Holiday Idlesse, and Other 
FO Me know cdlewoels ose cee 


The Complete Life. 18mo---. 


* Way, - 


from  LEcclesiasticus. 


ms 20 
Se 
— 
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WILLIAMS, John Milton. Rational 


Theology. Cloth, 12mo-...-..-..- 1 50 
WINCHELL, Alexander. Pre-Ada- 
mites; or, a Demonstration of the 
Existence of Men before Adam. 
ClOCR, SV0 asks Sirois wads .en-- 8 OO 
. Word Life... 19mOsin0 Fb ac. 2 50 
Sparks from a Geologist’s Ham- 
BNOP boo. 3S as a cee 
WOOLLEY, Celia Parker. Love and 
Theology: a Novel. 12mo.-.-.--- 1 50 
COMPILATIONS, and Volumes of 
Sermons or Essays by Different 
Authors. *Christianity and Mod- 
OP SRE. SO nnennsne tnee 1 25 
Christmas Day and Allthe Year. 
eet, LOMO. -....-.s4--5.. 1 00 
*Daily Bread and Other Stories. 
BUGNO chu ch-< Sues ok olis b Gi Gah 80 
*Helps by the Way. A “Daily 
Strength” book. 16mo__--.. 1 00 
Institute Essays. Cloth, 8vo--.--- 1 25 
*Modern Unitarianism. 16mo..-. 1 25 
Science and Immortality. 18mo, 
Cie sk ea. ce ae ace Slee 15 
*The Bible Rule of Life. Cloth, 
US ti og, ee 30) 
*Unitarian Aftlirmations: Seven 
Discourses given in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Cloth, 18mo ----. o0 
ANONYMOUS. Ecce Spiritus. Cloth, 
Cae apipeimerisye bana eee pgeatee oe oe 
Life in Heaven. 16mo-.-.-.-.--... 1 00 
A Pure Souled Liar. A Novel. 
UE, BOE wis cea dune cu ae 50 
‘LF. Ee 


Seven Great Religious Teachers of 


the World. 


A New Series ‘of Sunday-School Lessons, 
ARRANGED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


An eight-page pamphlet with questions arranged for 
five or six lessons under each of the Seven Great 
Teachers: Zvroaster, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. A list of references ~ 
supplies resources from which the study may be gath- 
ered, and it is expected that teachers’ meetings will be 
held in connection with the lessons. They were first 
arranged for the Sunday-school of All Souls Church. 

Price, 5 cents. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN 5S. 8S. SOCIETY, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


——_ ee ee ee ee 


THE MEMOIR OF THE 


Rev. William S. Balch, 


so widely known throughout his own |the Uni- 
versalist]) denomination and to multitudes of others 
as preacher, writer and lecturer for sixty years, 18 
now ready. Rev. Amos Crum says: “ Having glanced 
through these pages from first to last we congratulate 
all concerned upon the fact that in this book which 
tell@of him whom so many of us loved, we can again 
behold the nan as he was, set forth in an admirable 
manner. And this faithful account of the works and 
genius and services of a venerable pastor and friend 
in the Universalist church, is commended to all 
friends of the liberal cause.’’ Cloth, 12mo., 326 
pages. $1.50 postpaid. For sale by Charles H. Kerr 

& Co., Chicago. | 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


ln the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. T'o eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32p ges long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. | | 
No. 18 Channing. No. 20 Emerson, 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martimeau, 

Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION, 


A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
a rationalism that is he and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life f0cents a year, ten 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. ‘'wo numbers are 
already out, NATURAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 
and THE RELIGION OF JESUS, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at5 cents; 10 copies to 
one address 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR CO., 
Publishers, Chicago. | | 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


{ts superior excellence preven in millions of 
homes for more than a; quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIB. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’-—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘“‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."—Tzmr.eron in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston, blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- - 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
75 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MARVELOUS 


Any book learned in one reading. : 
Mind wandering cured-_ 
Speaking without notes. 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
iracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist, J. MM. Buckley, D, D., Editor o the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 
sent post free by : 
Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


psoeks FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 
cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 
B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. ee yt by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
ARLES 


for 10 cents by C H, KERR & CO., Pub- 
hers, Chicago. , F | 


| 


THE OLD FARM HOME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. | 


A daily volume that will 24 Aros to the heart of man 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 

noes are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
er. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
—_ through a mist of tender tears.—T7'he Universal- 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and 
tinted paper. 
price, 


rold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
Mailed to any address on receipt of 
(5 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, 7'he Open Court says:. 

‘*A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining atyle, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
(rom the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the. open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
and sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing, 
perplexing class, marked by aspiring souls and 
Bohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters of the average society novel, of 
which we are getting rather too many.” 

Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


| 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
CURE’: DEAF 
THE 
A\—W SS 


Peck’s Parent Improved CusH1ongD 
Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Heari ng, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
“| pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
=<. using them, Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
\“| Broadway, cor. 14th St., New York, for 

SJ illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, describéd 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SW EDEN: 
BORG, * Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.””’ Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757; The Doctrine of Life, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade, Address American Swedenborg 
pons ing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 

ork City. 


THE 
GREATAMFRICAN 


— 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains ‘ence: 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 


For particulars »ddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Oo., 
31 &33 Vesey St.. New York, N Y 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 


¢ oy "83 successful. Before placing any 
“e ‘ Newspaper Advertising consult 
~—— . 


f, LORD & THOMAS, 
beh tat7 46 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICACQ. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
, a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
| STiTl A line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
} the enfranchisement and elevation of 
women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollara year. Send postal eard for free 
sample copy. | 
JUSPITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


715 ete) i 25 OO A MONTH can be 
— 0) .“== made working for us. 
gents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 


A KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF ‘THE- 
¢ OLOGY AT LEIDEN. An historico-critical 
inquiry into the origin and composition of The Hexa- 
teuch (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch by Philip H. Wicksteed. Price $3.50. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib- 
eral Publishing Co,, 54 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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ANOTHER NEW LIBERAL Book, 


THE SAFE SIDE: 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION 
OF THE 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


BY RICHARD M. MITCHELL, 


It t8 safe to know the truth. 


Price, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid, 


For Sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.— Guiding Nature of the Menta 
Faculties, 
CHAPTER II.—Natural Depravity. 
CHAPTER III.—The Reasoning and Religious 
Faculties. 
CHAPTER IV.—The Christian Religion. 
CHAPTER V.—The Witnesses and Imagination, 
CHAPTER VI.—John the Baptist. 
CHAPTER VII.---Cause of the Crucifixion. 
CHAPTER VIII.—The Teachings of Christ. 
CHAPTER IX.—Josephus. 
CHAPTER X.—Josephus and Jesus of Tiberias. 
CHAPTER XI.—St. Paul. 
CHAPTER XII.—St. Paul and the Ascension. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Faith. 
CHAPTER XIV.—The Fourth Gospel. 
CHAPTER XV.—The Question as Met by Modern 
Authors. 
CHAPTER XVI.--Inertia of Ideas. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Conversion. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—Worldliness. 
CHAPTER X1IX.—The Safe Side. 
CHAPTER XX.—Immortality. 
CHAPTER XXI.—Supernatural Supervision. 


HE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF POLITIC 


A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. This courseis arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius H. Steelye, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres’t James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. 
H. Payne, D.D., L.L.D., and Pres't Herrick Johnson, 
D.D., LLD. 

For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of 7'he Statesman. 

Address the Chancellor, : 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M.,” 
Room 26, 179 Washington St,. CHICAGO, ILL 


is the amount you can get for a small 
WONDE Loum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 2 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ RECORD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample care of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and a this paper we will send THE Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


containing 32,000 words and phrases, and illustrated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address for 
20 cents. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Home andSchool. 


KINDERGARTEN 222% 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Endorse 
by National Teachers Association. $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Il. 


E COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 
the arn a of Modern Thought. By James 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 


for 2c stamp. Address, THz New IDEAL, Spencer, Mass. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, 0. _ 


—— 


A Monthly, for 


Wee gents to supply any book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra bey on good books. 
Outfits 30 cents, C, H, Kerr & Co,, Publishers, Chicago, 


